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THE GENERAL CHOOSES A ROAD 
The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to Capture Fort Duquesne 


NILES ANDERSON 


INTRODUCTION 


“I am in hopes of finding a better way over the Alleganey Mountains, 
than that .. . which Genll, Braddock took .. . For were I to pursue 
Mr. Braddock’s route, I should save but little labour, as that road is 
now a brushwood, by the sprouts from the old stumps, which must 
be cut down and made proper for Carriages, as well as any other 
Passage that we must attempt.” 

Forbes to Prime Minister Wm. Pitt 

Carlisle Camp west of Susquehannah 

July 10, 1758! 


Duquesne (Pittsburgh) has been as over-emphasized as the 
dispute between Colonel George Washington of Virginia and 
British Brigadier General John Forbes over choice of routes—whether 
to go by Major General Edward Braddock’s old road as the Vir- 


Pires no phase of the 1758 Forbes expedition against Fort 


Mr. Anderson, Solicitor and Assistant Secretary for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education, is a colonel in the United States Army Active 
Reserve. He has long had an interest in the Forbes Road and in addition 
to careful research made many field trips with the late David W. Rial in 
the never ending task of locating the old road.—Ed. 


1 Forbes to Pitt: Writings of General John Forbes, A. P. James, ed., p. 141, cited 
herein-after as James. Technically William Pitt, the Elder, first Earl of 
Chatham, was Secretary of State in the British Ministry and not Prime 
Minister, the later office being officially of more recent date. However, if 
no less an authority than Winston Churchill quotes Carlyle on Pitt, “It is 
a considerable fact in the history of the world, that he was for four years 
King of England,” the writer feels safe in adopting the short-cut of modern 
writers in identifying William Pitt as Prime Minister. 
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ginians urged, or to seek a new route as Forbes’ military judgment 
led him to decide. 

And perhaps the over-emphasis in turn flows from the fact 
that no facet of the campaign is as well documented. Both men 
wanted their choices a matter of record if, as might well happen, 
the ultimate route selection contributed directly to success or failure. 
Late in the campaign Forbes from Raystown (Bedford) wrote his 
second-in-command, Colonel Henry Bouquet, at Stony Creek (Stoyes- 
town) :? “So I beg you will without taking notice to any body make 
yourself master of the arguments for and the objections against the 
two roads so that upon comparison one may Judge how far we have 
been in the right in our Choice.” 

The road argument stemmed from conflicting interests of the 
rival provinces of Pennsylvania and Virginia, each anxious to capital- 
ize on the opening of the Ohio basin, each knowing full well that 
trade logically would follow the road the army prepared. Wash- 
ington clearly recognized the ultimate outcome of road choice. He 
wrote of the Pennsylvania or Forbes Road to Virginia Governor 
Francis Fauquier: “It secures their Frontiers at present, and the 
Trade hereafter.’ 

Virginia naturally wanted the Braddock Road, already cut from 
Fort Cumberland (Cumberland, Md.) to Braddock’s field (Brad- 
dock) within a few miles of Fort Duquesne. This was the old 
route of the Virginia-spawned Ohio Company and twice a route of 
defeat for military expeditions in which Washington had been in- 
volved: the Fort Necessity skirmish in 1754 and the Braddock 
debacle of 1755. It was a proven route over which troops and trade 
goods had been and could be moved. 

Philadelphia merchants, on the other hand, wanted an all- 
Pennsylvania route, and later use of the Forbes Road fully justi- 
fied their optimistic appraisal of its commercial potential. 

Understandably, both provinces wanted their favorite routes 
used in order to blockade major paths of Indian raids on their 


2 Forbes to Bouquet, October 15, 1758: The Papers of Henry Bouquet, I, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, p. 561, cited herein-after as 
Bouquet Papers. Worthy of note is that while all of Forbes’ correspondence 
is in English, Bouquet, when addressing his superior, wrote in French. 
Bouquet’s other letters are in English. 

3 Washington to Fauquier, Sept. 2, 1758: Writings of George Washington, 1757-69, 
II, John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., p. 278, cited herein-after as Fitzpatrick. 
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frontiers, the prevention of which was, after all, the major reason 
for the Forbes campaign as far as they were concerned. 

Forbes, almost the forgotten man in the provincial rivalry, 
merely wanted the best military road to Fort Duquesne and the 
best supply route after its capture, however it might run. As he 
noted in a letter to Bouquet, he didn’t give “a single twopence for 
Provincial Interest, Jealousys, or suspicions.””* 

Actually the ultimate choice of routes was not a hasty decision 
but rather the outgrowth of topographic, logistical and strategic 
considerations. The Braddock or Virginia Road was not dropped 
as the main line of advance until Forbes was assured of an all- 
Pennsylvania route. Even then the southerly route was kept in 
mind for use as an alternate road, as one of the routes for a two- 
pronged attack, as a route for assembly west of Loyalhanna (Ligon- 
ier) and finally for use as a decoy to deceive the French. 

To his credit soldier Washington gave full support to the final 
decision of his superior officer, even though he never then or later 
agreed that it was the right one. But the fiery young Virginian 
(then age 26) had to swallow considerable pride and be called on 
the carpet by Forbes before his sense of duty prevailed.’ 

From a distance of 200 years Forbes’ military judgment in 
selection of routes needs no apology. After all it is hard to argue 
with success. When failure of troops to arrive on time upset his 
original time schedule of a quick assault on Fort Duquesne, the 
general's subsequent decision to avoid the known difficulties of the 
Braddock Road and select more of an all-weather route, better 
suited for present and future supply requirements, represented 
sound analysis. 

The documentary record indicates, however, that Forbes him- 
self was not aware how well he chose his road of conquest. Ele- 
ments of time and temper, of sickness and military judgment, all 
contributed to the final decision. As he followed his army in a 
sick bed litter slung between two horses, the road as far as Forbes 
was concerned was one long hellish nightmare: “You may guess 
my condition when [I tell you I have not the Strength to ride on 
Horseback, nor indeed is my Body able to bear the roughness of 





4 Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 23, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 535. 
5 Ibid. 
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4 Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 23, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 535. 
5 Ibid. 
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a Waggon .. . I must Sally forth in a kind of Horse litter actually 
made by Doctor Russell and my Servants.’ 

To the writer it seems significant that the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne was not an end in itself but a means to an end; further that 
in selecting his military route Forbes kept a visionary eye on the 
future as well as a practical eye on the present. 

At no time was Forbes specifically assigned the capture of 
Fort Duquesne as a military objective; rather his orders, such as 
they were, were a blank check to use his own judgment in mount- 
ing an offensive “for annoying the enemy” and “removing and re- 
pelling the Dangers that threaten the Frontiers of any of the 
Southern Colonies.”’ 

The “enemy” was both the French and their Indian allies; the 
dangers threatening the frontiers were the French-inspired Indian 
raids that had terrorized border settlements since Braddock’s defeat 
and had caused Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland to construct 
and garrison a long line of defensive frontier forts. 

Every mile Forbes advanced westward reduced the Indian 
threat by that measure. Because of its strategic importance the 
capture of Fort Duquesne necessarily became the major objective. 
The fort at the forks of the Ohio not only controlled the chief 
waterway route from French Canada to French Louisiana, but also 
it was a major enemy strong point and supply base and starting 
point for Indian raids on the English settlements. 

Apparently Forbes, looking into the future, saw the seacoast 
settlements eventually spilling over the mountain barriers into the 
“back Countrys.” This long view, particularly as it called for open- 
ing a supply road from the Pennsylvania granary, was one con- 
sideration in the choice of roads to reach Fort Duquesne. Writing 
Prime Minister Pitt of his problems and plans, Forbes noted: 
“And lastly if not thought convenient to settle upon the Ohio, or 
in that Country, I shall have a sure retreat, leaving a road always 
practicable to penetrate those back Countrys, as our Settlements 
6 Forbes to Abercromby, Sept. 4, 1758: James, p. 202. 

7 On May 19, 1758 Forbes wrote Prime Minister Pitt, “I hope in a short time to 

inform you of . . . my General plan for annoying the enemy.” James, p. 91. 

The only orders Forbes ever received were contained in Pitt’s directive to 

his new North American Commander-in-Chief, Major General James Aber- 

cromby: Pitt to Abercromby, Dec. 30, 1757, printed in G. S. Kimball, Cor- 
respondence of William Pitt, p. 143, cited hereinafter as Kimball. The orders 


arrived aboard the Man of War Squirrel in New York harbor on March 4, 
1758. Forbes to Loudoun, Mar. 4, 1758: James, p. 54. 
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advance towards them, from this side of the Allegany Mountains.’* 

At this time, 1758, the British more so than the provincials 
were aware of America as a nation with rich potential. Prime 
Minister Pitt, in his circular letter to the Governors of the various 
provinces asking troops for the 1758 campaign, noted that it was 
for the safety and preservation of “America” as well as for the 
benefit of the individual provinces.’ 

Historian George Bancroft aptly notes: “But the expedition 
was not merely a military enterprise; it was also the march of 


civilization towards the west.’’!° 


The listing below points up the principal individuals and troop 
units involved in the 1758 campaign: 
William Pitt (1708-1778), British Prime Minister. 
Maj. Gen. James Abercromby (1706-1781), Commander-in- 
Chief of British troops in North America. 
srig. Gen. John Forbes (c.1710-1759), Task Force Commander. 


TROOP LIST 
STRENGTH 
REGULARS: Planned Actual 
Highlanders (77th Regt.) 1,400 =: 1,300 
Col. Archibald Montgomery (1726-1796) 
Maj. James Grant (1720-1806) 


Royal Americans (1st. Bn., 60th Regt.) 400 350 
Col. Henry Bouquet (1719-1765) 
Royal Artillery 40 40 


PROVINCIALS: 


i) 
Na 
= 
N 
No 
= 


Pennsylvania Regiment 

Ist. Bn.—Col. John Armstrong (1717-1795) 
2nd. Bn.—Col. James Burd (1726-1793) 
3rd. Bn.—Col. Hugh Mercer (c.1725-1777) 
‘irginia Regiments 2,000 1,600 
lst.—Col. George Washington (1732-1799) 

2nd.—Col. William Byrd III (1729-1777) 


— 





8 Forbes to Pitt, June 17, 1758: James, p. 116. 

9 Pitt to Governors, Dec. 30, 1757: Kimball, pp. 135-140; Pennsylvania copy 
printed in 8 Pa. Provincial Council, pp. 22-27. 

10 George Bancroft, History of the United States, IV, p. 308. 
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Maryland Troops 300 300 
North Carolina Troops 300 200 
Lower Counties (Delaware) Troops 300 300 


7,440 6,790 





The Highlanders were Scottish troops recruited in 1757. 

The Royal American Regiment was formed in America in 
1756-7. Many recruits were German-speaking and mostly from 
Pennsylvania. Officers were European. Colonel Bouquet was a 
Swiss. 

The “actual” troop strengths are maximum figures, reduced as 
the campaign progressed by casualties, sickness and desertion. For 
these reasons, as well as the posting of troops on the line of com- 
munication and in Pennsylvania back forts, the effective strength of 
the fighting force probably never exceeded 5,000. Unfortunately, 
few troop returns have been located and all figures are round estimates. 


I. THE BrappocK PLAN ON A LaRGER ScALE—April 1758 


In the beginning the concept of the Forbes campaign was sub- 
stantially that of the ill-fated Braddock campaign all over again, 
following the same time schedule and the same route, but on a 
three times larger scale, and avoiding—so Forbes hoped—Brad- 
dock’s mistakes. 

Fort Cumberland, as it had been under Braddock, was to be the 
jumping-off place. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, rather than Alex- 
andria, Virginia, however, was to be the supporting seaport; and in- 
stead of basing the campaign on one strong point (as had Braddock 
with Fort Cumberland) more than a hundred miles from the objective, 
Forbes resolved to erect intermediate “deposits” every 40 miles or 
so for supplies and for sanctuary in case of retreat.!! 

In the 1755 Braddock campaign the 2,000-plus troops involved 
assembled at Fort Cumberland during April and May and moved 
out on attack June 7. One month later the forward assault force 
of 1,450 men had advanced some 100 miles to the junction of the 
Turtle Creek with the Monongahela River (Braddock). The old 
Ohio Company road had been cleared for the first 60 miles to 
Christopher Gist’s plantation (Mt. Braddock) and a new road cut 
the remainder of the way. The wagon train and a small reserve 





11 Forbes to Pitt, June 17, 1758: James, p. 118. 
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under Colonel Thomas Dunbar had reached Dunbar’s Camp (Metho- 
dist Training Center at Jumonville on top of Chestnut Ridge) some 
five miles back from Gist’s. Braddock, with a loss of 1,000 men 
killed and wounded, was routed on July 9 by a force inferior in 
numbers—200 French and Canadians and a rabble of 600 Indians— 
but superior in tactics of wilderness warfare. 

All this Forbes knew, by report and first-hand accounts from 
participants. Many of Braddock’s command still were in North 
America and later served with Forbes. Among them were: Harry 
Gordon, engineer; Forbes’ aide, Major Francis Halkett; Sir John 
St. Clair who had been Braddock’s Quartermaster General and was 
to have a like post under Forbes. 

The British military staff knew that troops in sizeable numbers, 
as well as artillery, could be moved across the forbidding Allegheny 
Mountains; they knew that Braddock by gambling all, lost all in 
not securing his line of communication; and they knew that old 
world tactics were unsuited to the American wilderness. They had 
every reason to believe that Braddock’s plan with refinements was 
a workable one. 

It was only natural, then, that the original concept of the Forbes 
campaign against Fort Duquesne was of an assembly of all troops 
at Fort Cumberland on or about May 1, to be followed by a rapid 
advance on Braddock’s Road at a time simultaneous with other 
British attacks farther north.!? 

But let the record speak for itself :— 

Forbes’ memorandum of a “Plan of Operations,” prepared for 
12 Prime Minister Pitt’s grand strategy for North America was to split the French 

and prevent reinforcement at any point by concurrent attacks on: first the 

Fortress Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island that guarded the mouth of the 

St. Lawrence River; second on the French forts on Lake Champlain that 

blocked the water approach from the provinces to Montreal and Quebec; 

and third an attack on the French and their Indian allies in the Ohio basin 

—the Forbes campaign. This latter attack had the added potential of sever- 

ing communication between French Louisiana and French Canada. 

Success for the campaigns in America proper was dependent upon the 
colonies supplying troops to reinforce British regulars. Pitt informed the 

Governors that the King would furnish arms, ammunition, tents and pro- 

visions; the Provinces themselves were to raise, clothe and pay their own 

troops, although Pitt held out the promise of asking Parliament to reimburse 
such war expenses. Pitt to Governors, Dec. 30, 1757, Kimball, p. 135. For 
use of the northern Provinces 10,000 arms and 4,000 tents were ordered 
to the Port of New York; to support the Forbes expedition 2,000 arms and 
1,000 tents were directed to Philadelphia. Pitt to Abercromby, Dec. 30, 


1757, Kimball, p. 143. Late arrival of these supplies forced Forbes to rely 
on local procurement in early stages of his campaign. 
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Lord Loudoun under date of February 1, suggested in regard to 
“Operations on the Ohio”: “ . one is naturally led to believe, 
that any attempt made upon Fort de Casne . . . might be attended 
with success. And for that purpose would assemble early at Fort 
Cumberland.””! 

On February 4 Forbes informed Lord Loudoun, “I am told the 
road from Fort Cumberland to the Monongahela, is still very prac- 
ticable except a few bridges,’’'* a message no doubt concurred in 
by William Byrd III of Virginia, who later was to command as 
Colonel the Second Regiment of Virginia Provincials under Forbes 
and who then was a welcome volunteer with Loudoun’s army. 

Follow-up letters in mid-March to the Governors of the various 
cooperating Provinces repeated the Braddock Road concept. North 
Carolina troops were to pace themselves so as to arrive at Fort 
Cumberland by May 1; Virginia troops were to be formed at Fort 
Loudoun (Winchester, Va.)'* and proceed to Fort Cumberland; 
Maryland troops were to gather at Frederick town by April 20; 
regular army troops after disembarking at Philadelphia, and Penn- 
sylvania provincial troops, were to rendezvous at William’s Ferry 
or Conococheague (Williamsport, Md.) by April 20. 

In addition Governor William Denny of Pennsylvania was asked 
to repair the road from Lancaster to William’s Ferry, and Governor 
Horatio Sharpe of Maryland to look to the road from William’s 
Ferry to Fort Cumberland. 

The plans were good but the time-table was wrong. When the 
charted assembly times rolled around, Forbes was without troops 
worthy of the name. Not without reason he complained to his old 
friend and deposed commander, Lord Loudoun, on April 23 from 
Philadelphia: “Think a little of my Dt Lord how I am to proceed 





13 James, p. 35. Lord Loudoun had been Commander-in-Chief in North America 
in 1757 and Forbes (then a Colonel) his adjutant and trusted friend and 
advisor. Prime Minister Pitt under date of December 30, 1757 (see note 7) 
replaced Lord Loudoun with his former second-in-command, Major General 
James Abercromby. The order was not received in America until early 
March, 1758. Meanwhile Lord Loudoun had gone ahead with his own 
plans for 1758 military operations. Except for troop assignments, the plans 
of Loudoun and Pitt were much alike. As a fortunate coincidence Lord 
Loudoun had assigned to Forbes the capture of Fort Duquesne and like 
orders from Pitt amounted to a confirmation. 

14 Forbes to Loudoun: James, p. 37. 

15 The Virginia Fort Loudoun is cited as “Fort Loudoun (Winchester)” to avoid 
confusion with a Pennsylvania fort of like name near the present town of 
Fort Loudon. Note that the final “u” has been dropped in today’s spelling. 
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or succeed, I am here these six days by my self alone, having no 
mortall but Halkett.'®© In short necessity will turn me a Cherokee, 
and dont be surprised if I take F: du Quesne at the head of them; 
and them only... 7 

The complaint was hardly an overstatement. Some 600 Chero- 
kees were then assembled at Fort Loudoun (Winchester), although 
without a stick of equipment or hardly a stitch of clothes. Only 
three of Colonel Archibald Montgomery’s thirteen companies of the 
77th Regiment, the Highlanders, were at hand, and they sick from 
their long sea journey from England. The remaining ten com- 
panies were at Charleston, South Carolina, waiting troop transports. 
Colonel Bouquet’s four companies of the First Battalion of the Royal 
American Regiment (the 60th) were somewhere at sea, en route 
from Charleston.'* 

While Maryland had 300 men under arms, the Provincial 
Assembly refused to pay them, and their continuance in service was 
in doubt. No report was at hand of the Carolina contingent. Penn- 
svlvania had authorized 2,700 troops including those already under 
arms, but the Assembly had made no appropriation for pay, and 
recruiting was at a standstill. Troops under arms—1,000 or so— 
were occupied in manning the many frontier forts between the Dela- 
ware and the Susquehanna and a few strong points west of the 
Susquehanna. The 300 promised men from the Lower Counties 
(Delaware) were yet to be enrolled. 

Virginia had promised 2,000 troops, but the one existing under- 
strength regiment of 800 men under the command of Colonel George 
Washington could not be relieved until a militia force was raised 
for service in frontier defense.'9 

So the assembly dates of April 20 and May 1 arrived and the 
Forbes army still was a paper army. The underbrush thickened as 
spring came to the Braddock Road. 


16 Major Francis Halkett, aide to Forbes. 
17 James, p. 70. 
18 Disembarked at New York April 19, 1758. After a few days in New York 


Bouquet proceeded to Philadelphia to confer with Forbes. On May 20 he 
was at Lancaster en route to Carlisle to start road building. 


19 “The Co-operation of the Southern Colonies in the Forbes Expedition against 
Fort Duquesne,” Paul H. Giddens, Virginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography, 36, No. 1, Jan. 1928, pp. 1-16, 145-160. 
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II. No Roap Leaps to CUMBERLAND—May 1758 


While Forbes fretted in Philadelphia, organizing supplies and 
waiting for his army to assemble at Carlisle,?? the breathing spell 
gave him opportunity to study his proposed line of communication 
and pick a better way of entering the Braddock Road than by the 
originally planned William’s Ferry route to Fort Cumberland. 

Instead of taking a road, Forbes now had time to choose the 
road that best favored his objective. He sought a road with ade- 
quate forage for cattle and horses and one that followed ridge lines 
and watersheds and avoided major river crossings. The Potomac 
and Youghiogheny and Monongahela, he knew, were at times too 
deep to ford and too wide to bridge. And he wanted a road that 
would favor re-supply. 

Road information, although undoubtedly Philadelphia-biased, 
was at every hand. Available to Forbes was the Provincial Coun- 
cil’s “Account of the Face of the Country on the Borders of Penn- 
sylvania,” made to Lord Loudoun in April 1757 and describing 
Pennsylvania routes to Fort Duquesne.*! Available was first-hand 
information concerning Burd’s Road that had been cut from west 
of the Susquehanna to Raystown (Bedford) in 1755 at the request 
of General Braddock though never used.?? Colonel James Burd, its 
builder, was commander of the Second Battalion of the Pennsylvania 
Provincial Regiment. 

Available were road reports of John Harris ;?? of Lewis Evans, 
John Patten, Andrew Montour and others who had been questioned 
by the Provincial Council in 1754 when Pennsylvania was trying 
to determine whether or not Fort Duquesne was in Pennsylvania or 
strictly a Virginia problem.** Evans even had prepared a map and 


20 Apparently Carlisle was selected as the major base for operations sometime 
after Forbes’ arrival in Philadelphia. It was a natural choice: a fortified 
military post at the western edge of English settlements, meadows for forage, 
some shelter and civilian artisans, and favorable either for an advance 
through Maryland and Virginia or by an all-Pennsylvania route. 

21 Pa. Colonial Records, VII, p. 445. 

22 Cut as a road 20 feet wide, but narrowed to 10 feet in parts requiring digging 
or quarrying, and with “a large swipe for the wagons at each turn.” Pa. 
Colonial Records, V1, 402, 433, 466, 484. Starting point was McDowell’s 
Mill or Fort McDowell (Markes, Pa.) about three miles southeast of present 
day Fort Loudon. 

23 Pa. Archives, 1st Series, II, p. 135. 

24 Pa. Colonial Records, V, p. 750 et seq. 
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a written description of the country, printed by a firm in which the 
enterprising Benjamin Franklin had an interest.’ 

Forbes also had opportunity to contact Philadelphia merchants 
and their traders, including George Croghan and John Fraser and 
others, who for years had packed trade goods to the Ohio over 
the Indian trails of central Pennsylvania. A hundred men could 
tell of the routes.”° 

Finally Forbes could hardly fail to appreciate that all roads 
are two-way—that the very paths used by the Indians to harass 
the settlers could in turn be used by the English to harass the 
French and their Indian allies. As a matter of fact Colonel John 
Armstrong of the First Battalion of the Pennsylvania Regiment 
had done this very thing in 1756 when he led 300 provincials in a 
successful raid to destroy the Indian town of Kittanning on the upper 
Allegheny.?7 

And had not Forbes, in a comparable situation, recently ad- 
vised Lord Loudoun that “he was at no loss to see that if 100 
French can march to Fort Edward and back again; that some 200 
or 2000 British, might execute it likewise.’’* 

While at this time Forbes may have conjectured an all-Penn- 
sylvania road direct to Fort Duquesne, his present public decision 
was to reach the Braddock Road by clearing the old Burd Road to 
Raystown (Bedford)?? and then open two alternate roads, either 
or both of which could carry him to the Braddock Road. 

One alternate was to complete Burd’s road beyond Raystown 
to the Youghiogheny River in the vicinity of the Great Crossings 
of the Braddock Road (where U. S. 40 crosses Youghiogheny Reser- 





25 Lewis Evans, Analysis of a General Map of the Middle British Colonies, Phila- 
delphia, 1755. 

26 More than 300 Pennsylvania traders were engaged in fur trade in the Ohio 
region between 1750 and 1754. George Croghan, King of the traders, had 
several buildings and headquarters on Pine Creek (Etna) and storehouses 
at the Indian village of Logstown (Ambridge). John Fraser had a black- 
smith shop and trading post at Venango (Franklin) until forced out by the 
French when he retreated to the Turtle Creek (Braddock). John A. Adams, 
“Indian Traders of Upper Ohio Valley,” MW PHM, 17, pp. 163-174 (1934). 

27 Pa. Colonial Records, VII, p. 257 et seq. for Armstrong’s own account. 

28 Forbes to Loudoun, Feb. 19, 1758: James, p. 45. 

29 Raystown, also called Reastown or Raestown, was a well known location and 
crossroads of major Indian paths. Robert Ray established a trading post 
there as early as 1750-1, to be followed by Garret Pendergast. Provincial 
troops camped there in the summer of 1757 in an offensive maneuver to waylay 

Indian raiders. Apparently the trader cabins had been destroyed by the 

Indians after Braddock’s defeat—Forbes reported no buildings there in 1758. 
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voir). Actually Burd’s road had been aimed at this point near 
Turkey Foot (Confluence) and had been cut for some 20 miles 
southwest beyond Raystown when news of Braddock’s defeat halted 
road work and forced retirement.*® The other alternate was to cut 
a new road directly south from Raystown to Fort Cumberland, a 
distance estimated at 30 miles. 

Although completion of Burd’s road would require considerable 
ptior reconnaissance—which was ordered—no difficulties were an- 
ticipated in opening the Raystown-Fort Cumberland by-pass. Two 
well known Indian trails joined the locations.*! 

Forbes’ conclusion was fortified by the recommendation of Sir 
John St. Clair, his Quartermaster General, who knew or should 
have known the country from his like service under Braddock. 
Consequently St. Clair’s later opposition to the Raystown route 
must have come as a surprise to Forbes and with reason aroused his 
suspicion of Virginia influence. 

The absence of a satisfactory road from William’s Ferry to 
Fort Cumberland forced the change in plans. As a practical matter 
neither troops nor supplies in sufficient quantities could be gotten 
to Cumberland except over a new route. 

The trouble with the William’s Ferry way was that it involved 
many crossings of the Potomac River and its feeder tributaries. 
Braddock had faced the same problem and had damned Maryland 
for failure to provide a road. The only alternative by existing roads 
was to proceed on the prohibitively long route through Fort Lou- 
doun (Winchester) and a creek-and-river-infested road from there 
to Fort Cumberland. There was no wagon road on the Maryland 
side of the Potomac. 

Even Washington recognized the necessity for a change in 
plans. In a letter to Brigadier General John Stanwix on April 10 
concerning the proposed rendezvous of the regular troops, he had 
noted: “Fort Frederic, I hear, is mentioned for this purpose, and, 
in my humble opinion, a little improperly . . . I am fully convinced 
there never can be a road made between Fort Frederic and Fort 
Cumberland, that will admit the transportation of carriages.” *? 





30 Burd’s working tools later were recovered and used by Forbes. Baker, “Report 
on Road to Raystown,” July, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 254. 

31 St. Clair to Bouquet, June 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 77. 

32 Washington to Stanwix, April 10, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 173. Stanwix had been 
commander of British regulars in the southern provinces, with headquarters 
at Carlisle, prior to the arrival of Forbes. 
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On May 4 Washington advised John Blair, President of the 
Virginia Council and then Acting Governor: “With regard to open- 
ing the roads, I think it would be most advisable to postpone all 
attempts, ‘till Sir. Jno. St. Clair’s arrival . . . For Pearsalls, altho’ 
it is the most convenient road for the Virginia, may not be used 
by the northern troops; as I understand their rendezvous is ordered 
at Fort Frederick in Maryland.’ 

Washington at this time was busy assembling his troops at 
Fort Loudoun (Winchester). Pearsalls was a strong point on the 
old road to Fort Cumberland from Virginia and near the present 
day Romney, West Virginia. Fort Frederick, constructed in 1756 
for frontier defense, was on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
about fourteen miles west of William’s Ferry. A state park now 
marks the location, and the fort, which also saw service in the Revo- 
lutionary and Civil Wars, has been partially restored. 

Even the Maryland folk themselves recognized the lack of a 
suitable road, although the recognition came late. In December 1758 
a Committee of the Assembly reported: “Your committee have made 
inquiry into the situation of the present wagon-road from Fort 
Frederick to Fort Cumberland and are of the opinion that the dis- 
tance by that road from one fort to the other is at least eighty miles, 
and find that wagons which go from one fort to the other are obliged 
to pass the river Potomack twice, and that for one-third of the year 
they can’t pass without boats to set them over the river.”34 Dis- 
tance of the projected new road was reported by the Committee as 
62 miles. 

One might, in retrospect, wonder about the situation had the 
Maryland Assembly in December 1757 (or even in December 1754) 
been as alert to the need for a road direct to Fort Cumberland as it was 
in December 1758. If there had been a road, Forbes likely would 
have used it. As a matter of fact, Maryland came within an eye- 
lash of getting its road at the hands of Forbes, as the next chapter 
will develop. 

When as early as May 7 Forbes decided upon a “pallisaded 
Deposit” at Raystown,?* and when shortly later he suggested to 
Bouquet that the road be reconnoitred from Raystown to the 





3 Washington to Blair, May 4, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 193. 
34 Will H. Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland (Md.), p. 252. 
5 Forbes to Abercromby, May 7, 1758: James, p. 87. 
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Youghiogheny, Virginia Road advocates had no real cause for alarm. 
After all, Forbes merely was carrying out the spirit if not the 
letter of the original Braddock plans. Hadn’t Braddock asked for 
a road from the Pennsylvania granary to join in with the Braddock 
Road at Turkey Foot? 


I]I. RumsBiincs oF DissENT—June 1758 

Troop* and supply build-up, and the promised arrival of wagons 
to haul ammunition and provisions, finally permitted the advance 
to get under way. 

On May 22, writing from Lancaster, an optimistic Bouquet 
informed Forbes that wagons were to report to Carlisle on June 1 
and that he expected to arrive at Raystown via the Burd Road 
five days later. At Raystown he planned to build a fort with ade- 
quate storehouses and an “intrenchment” for the troops.*’ 

The time schedule, however, died a-borning. Conditions at 
Carlisle forced a two-week delay. On June 3, writing from the 
main army base at Carlisle, Bouquet revised for Forbes his plans 
for rapid advance: 

June 5—Shippensburg 
6—Fort Loudon** 
7—Fort Littleton** 
8—Reconnaissance to Juniata River 
9—Juniata River 
10—Erect stockade at Juniata Crossing 
12—ReasTown 





36 Many of the Pennsylvania troops were armed with the later to become famous 
Pennsylvania “long rifles.” Bouquet reported to Forbes, “a large part of the 
provincials are armed with grooved rifles and have their molds. Lead in 
bars will suit them better than bullets,” Bouquet to Forbes, June 7, 1758: 
Bouquet Papers, p. 47. 

37 Bouquet to Forbes, May 22, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 8. 

38 Forts Loudoun and Littleton, near present towns of the same names, were rude 
frontier forts erected by Pennsylvania for protection against the Indians 
following Braddock’s defeat. Forbes described them to Pitt as being “two 
or three houses each, inclosed with a Stockade of 100 feet square.” Forbes 
to Pitt, July 10, 1758: James, p. 140. They were two of four provincial 
forts west of the Susquehanna manned after 1757, the others being at Carlisle 
(Fort Lowther) and Shippensburg (Fort Morris). Fort Littleton or Lyttle- 
ton was on the Burd Road at “Sugar Cabins.” It was completed and a detail 
of 75 provincials stationed there by the end of January, 1756. Apparently 
the then Pennsylvania Governor had a long eye on the future for he informed 
General Shirley (Governor of Massachusetts and Major General commanding 
British forces after Braddock’s death) that the fort would “at the same time 
serve as an advanced post or magazine, in case of an attempt to the west- 


ward.” Morris to Shirley, Feb. 9, 1756: Pa. Archives, 1st Series, II, p. 569. 
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Once again, however, the time-table proved faulty, and not until 
the end of the month was the road—unsatisfactory at the best®?*— 
completed to Raystown.*° 

After a week had passed Bouquet was no farther than Ship- 
pensburg, and in the following days he almost gave up in despair 
over the difficulties from rain and terrain in opening the Fort 
Loudon-Fort Littleton section of the road through Cowan’s Gap*! 
of the formidable Tuscarora Mountain. 

So slow was progress over the mountains to the Juniata water 
gap leading to Raystown that serious consideration was given to aban- 
donment of repair of Burd’s road in favor of an entirely new route 
direct from Fort Frederick to Fort Cumberland. 

The proposed alternate road, in turn, brought into the open the 
poles-apart viewpoints of Pennsylvania and Virginia in regard to 
road location. 

Virginia didn’t want to march through Pennsylvania, nor Penn- 
sylvania through Maryland and Virginia. Forbes and Bouquet alone 
wanted the best military route wherever it might run. They had 
no provincial axes to grind. On June 9 St. Clair informed Bouquet, 
“I find that the Virgians are disatisfied with the Whole Army 
taking the route of Pensylvania.”** In late June, when rumors 
were confirmed of cutters on a Maryland road to Fort Cumberland, 
Colonel Armstrong wrote Bouquet, “I assure you Our Troops are 
going into that Province with reluctance.’ 

The month’s activities also awakened a doubt as to the eventual 
use of Fort Cumberland as the jump-off for Forbes’ final assault 
on Fort Duquesne, and led the Virginians to accent the importance 
of Fort Cumberland for that purpose. Washington insisted upon 
assembling at Fort Cumberland** according to the original plans. 





39 Road workers were from the Pennsylvania battalions augmented by six com- 
panies of Virginians under Lt. Col. Adam Stephen. On June 28, 1758 Stephen 
informed his senior officer Col. George Washington, “The road from Loudoun 
to Juniata worse by far than any betwixt Cumberland and Duquesne.” 
Stephen to Washington, Letters to Washington, S. M. Hamilton, ed., II, p. 
334, cited hereinafter as Hamilton. 

40 Bouquet reached the vicinity of Raystown on June 24 and then spent four days 
exploring to locate a suitable site for the proposed fort and storehouses. 
Bouquet to Forbes, June 28, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 142. 

41 Cowan’s Gap State Park is located at the westerly terminus of the Gap. From 
here Burd’s road followed a north flowing stream to Burnt Cabins and then 
bore due west to Fort Littleton. 

42 St. Clair to Bouquet: Bouquet Papers, p. 60. 

43 Armstrong to Bouquet, June 28, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 145. 

44 St. Clair to Bouquet, June 9, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 60. 
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Later St. Clair, expressing the southern state’s viewpoint, tried to 
dissuade Bouquet from attempting an extension of Burd’s road 
direct to the Youghiogheny, suggesting rather that Braddock’s road 
be entered from Fort Cumberland.* 

Interminable and frustrating delays in opening Burd’s road 
persuaded Bouquet to listen with attentiveness to Maryland Governor 
Sharpe’s suggestion that a road be opened from Fort Frederick di- 
rect to Fort Cumberland through Maryland. On June 13 he re- 
quested the Governor to reconnoitre such a route. On the 27th 
St. Clair reported that the suggested route was practicable and that 
he had given Governor Sharpe 500 men to start cutting the road.*¢ 

Almost in the same breath that he had asked Governor Sharpe 
to explore the possibility of a Maryland road to Fort Cumberland, 
Bouquet ordered work continued on the Burd Road to Raystown. 
A sure but difficult route was not to be abandoned for a hope and 
a promise. On the 14th he reported to Forbes that the road 
Raystown might be made passable, even though he favored the Mary- 
land substitute. By the 21st he was sufficiently satisfied with prog- 
ress on the Raystown way to advise the General that “the season 
is too far advanced to consider any other communication.” He did 
suggest, though, that pack horses be substituted for carriages and 
that supplies be trans-shipped westward by pack from either Loudon 
or Littleton.*’ 

Forbes was kept informed of the rival roads. While he as- 
sented to the Maryland proposal, if necessary, he did not give up 
on the Raystown route nor on the possibility of a direct way from 
Raystown to the Youghiogheny. To him all road advice from out- 
siders was suspect. He advised Bouquet on the 19th: “I find wee 
must take nothing by report in this country, for there are many who 
have their own designs in representing things .. . So I am glad you 
have proceeded to Raes Town, where you will be able to judge of 
the roads and act accordingly.’ 





45 St. Clair to Bouquet, June 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 76. 


46 After his arrival at Fort Cumberland in early July Washington was ordered 


* Bouquet to work on the Maryland road from the western end. Captain 
(later Lt. Col.) John Dagworthy’s Maryland garrison at Fort Cumberland 
was assigned the task. Cutting was not abandoned until mid-July when the 


axis Carlisle- Rays stown became certain. 

47 Actually t this was the subsequent history of the Forbes Road after it had fallen 
into disrepair following the campaign. Not until after the Revolutionary 
War was a satisfactory wagon road constructed. Bouquet to Forbes, June 21, 
1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 120. 

48 Forbes to Bouquet: Bouquet Papers, p. 112. 
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Act accordingly Bouquet did, and the most of the next month 
was taken up with route reconnaissance and exploration leading to 
final decision in favor of an all-Pennsylvania road to Fort Duquesne. 

At the end of June, however, there was no real cause for 
Virginia complaint as to choice of roads. Ostensibly Forbes still 
was carrying out Braddock’s plan, but with the additional safeguard 
ef a direct communication from Raystown to Fort Cumberland at 
the head of the Braddock Road. While the possibility of a supply 
avoiding the bad moun- 





road from Raystown to the Great Crossings 
tains west of Cumberland—was under consideration, Braddock had 
contemplated the same plan and had started its execution. The 
plan that had generated little heat from the Virginians when pro- 
posed by Braddock would hardly be expected to blaze into a major 
conflagration when executed by Forbes just three years later. 

Basically, however, a road through Raystown had the same 
fault, as far as Virginia was concerned, as a direct route to Fort 
Duquesne. It opened a way, roundabout as it might be, from the 
Susquehanna to the Ohio. On such a road Pennsylvania commerce 
could compete on even terms with Virginia. 

For another reason, unknown to Washington, Forbes had time 
to feel his way during the planning month of June and the month 
te follow. Hurry no longer was important. Bouquet had advanced 
the idea to Forbes. On June 11 he wrote to suggest September 1 
as a new target date for the assault on Fort Duquesne. Bouquet 
reasoned that by that date the enemy would have lost his Indians 
from inactivity, that Forbes’ army would be better trained, and that 
adequate time for necessary reconnaissance would be provided. 

Forbes’ own words give the best summary of his problems and 
plans at the start of summer. He reported to Prime Minister Pitt 
on June 17: “As my offensive operations are clogged with many 
Difficultys, owing to the great distance & badness of the roads, 
through an almost impenetrable wood, uninhabited for more than 
200 Miles, our back inhabitants being all drove into Carlisle. I am 
therefore lay’d under the Necessity of having a stockaded Camp, 
with a Blockhouse & cover for our Provisions, at every forty Miles 
distance. By which means, altho’ I advance but gradually, yet I 
shall go more Surely by lessening the Number, and immoderate 
long train of provisions Waggons &c, For I can set out with a 
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fortnight’s provisions from my first deposite, in order to make my 
CGts.< 

Time, also, was in the thinking of Colonel George Washington. 
He was anxious for an early campaign in order to hold the Indian 
allies and was aware of the “inherent slowness” of Forbes’ plan to 
“keep open the Communication . . . and secure a retreat by the 
construction of Posts at advantageous situations, and proper dis- 
tances as the Army advances.” 

Down at Fort Loudoun (Winchester) where the Virginia troops 
were assembling, the already assembled Cherokees and Catawbas 
were melting away from lack of activity.°° On June 19 Washington 
wrote Forbes a courteous and analytical critique of war plans “to 
shew the necessity of Indians and the advantages and disadvantages 
of a late campaign.”5!' Obviously an early campaign would force 
the use of the Braddock route so strongly favored by the Virginian. 
Forbes, however, refused to be stampeded into road decision and 
held open final choice until necessity forced his hand. 


IV. THe Storm Breaks—July 1758 


June saw the abandonment of Fort Cumberland in favor of 
Raystown as the forward army base. July saw the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Braddock Road if another way could be found. The fat 
was in the fire and Virginia tempers reached the frying point by 
month’s end. 

Whatever prior conversation they may have had on the subject, 
the first official intimation that a direct road from Raystown to 
Fort Duquesne was being considered is found in a letter from Bou- 
quet to Forbes, written from Juniata Crossings on June 21 as Bou- 
quet was on the last lap of his road to Raystown: “When I have 
been at Raystown a couple of days, I shall have the road across the 
Alleghenies reconnoitered by two detachments, one going directly 
toward the heights above the forks of the Youghiogheny and the 
other to the right to try to find a passage across Laurel Hill. The 
advantage of this latter route would be that it is shorter, avoiding 
all the rivers . . . and that it would confuse the enemy . . . The 





49 Forbes to Pitt, June 17, 1758: James, p. 116. See also Forbes to Pitt. Oct. 20, 
1758: James, p. 237, regarding plan of frequent posts. 

50 Recruited largely through efforts of Col. William Byrd III of Second Virginia 
Regiment 

51 Washington to Forbes, June 19, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 215. 
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destination of all these parties will be known only to the leader.”*? 

By return post Forbes replied from Philadelphia on the 27th: 
“I approve much of your trying to pass the Laurel Hill leaving the 
River Yohageny to the left.’”°? On the same day Forbes reported 

Abercromby: “ ... at Raestown I am making storehouses for 
the provisions &c as from thence I shall take my Departure across 
the Allegany Mountains.”** Significantly, he did not state by what 
route. 

First things came first, however. On arrival at Raystown 
Bouquet gave immediate attention to building a fort and _ store- 
houses adequate to receive and store the three months’ provisions 
for 6,000 men already en route’’ and the troops that were to follow. 

At this time—early July—Bouquet had only some 800 troops 
fit for duty at Raystown, including the six Virginia companies 
under Lieutenant Colonel Stephen.5® The Virginians were reluctant 
to do further work in Pennsylvania. Roads they had helped build, 
and guard duty they would pull, but they objected to “working with- 
out being paid.” The pay incidentally was a gill—% pint—of rum 
per day, a bonus acceptable to the home state troops without grum- 
bling. Bouquet reported this work-detail trouble to St. Clair on June 
30, and in the same letter cited that scouts gave hope of finding a 
good road over the Alleghenies.*” 

Washington’s arrival at Fort Cumberland with the remaining 
five companies of his regiment and eight companies of Colonel Wil- 
liam Byrd’s regiment, all understrength, was timed almost to the 
minute with the occupancy of Raystown by Bouquet. Stephen was 





52 Bouquet to Forbes, June 21, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 120. 

3 Forbes to Bouquet, June 27, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 135. 

54 Forbes to Abercromby, June 27, 1758: James, p. 126. 

5 Forbes to Pitt, May 19, 1758: James, p. 91; Forbes to Bouquet, July 14, 1758: 
Bouquet Papers, p. 207. Normal approved ration was one pound of beef— 

usually fresh—and one pound of flour per man per day, a ration Bouquet 
found inadequate for the provincial road cutters. Fresh mutton and pork, 
and salt pork, were alternative meat issues. Bouquet to Forbes, July 21, 
1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 251. 

56 Bouquet to St. Clair, June 30, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 147. Remainder of 
Virginia troops were closing on Fort Cumberland en route from Fort Loudoun 

(Winchester). Maryland troops already were at Fort Cumberland. Regular 
troops and Pennsylvania troops were in assembly areas—principally about 
Carliske—and on duty at frontier forts, awaiting the establishment of the 
Raystown depot before going forward; some were on road repair work and 
some were detailed to protect supply wagons. In a letter of July 10 to 
William Pitt, Forbes reported 1,500 provincial troops at Raystown. Forbes 
to Pitt: James, p. 140. 

57 Bouquet to St. Clair, June 30, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 147. 


Mm 
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prompt to send a note of welcome to his senior officer: “I con- 
gratulate you on your Arrival at Fort Cumberland. It would have 
saved Us a deal of trouble to have taken the Same Route.”** From 
then on Stephen fanned the flames of provincial rivalry by keeping 
Washington informed of Bouquet’s every move. 

Final road choice was uppermost in the minds of the newly 
arrived troops at Fort Cumberland. Likely at the instigation of 
Washington, Ex-Governor James Glen of South Carolina (a cousin 
of Forbes en route to join Bouquet for the remainder of the cam- 
paign) wrote Bouquet from Fort Cumberland on July 5: “I hear 
you have laid aside all thoughts of a road directly from where you 
are to Fort Duquesne.’’*’ 

Washington additionally was disturbed about the possible 
abandonment of Fort Cumberland, and even if that Fort were con- 
tinued he worried lest it would be supplied from Pennsylvania rather 
than over Virginia roads. Not only did the physical presence of 
the Raystown depot give concern, but also to relieve the critical 
supply situation of the Virginians, Bouquet had suggested that after 
garrisoning Fort Cumberland Washington move on to Raystown.®° 

Washington quickly assured Bouquet that his supply troubles 
were under control. He added in his letter of July 7 that it was 
important to keep Fort Cumberland since Forbes must “inevitibly” 
use the Braddock Road from Cumberland. He concluded with the 
startling and, to Forbes, inflammatory statement that “Col. Byrd 
assures me that the Indians with him absolutely refuse to March 
any other Road than this they know.’’®! 

The supply predicament in which Washington found himself 
was to be repeated time and again in the next few months. The 
handwriting that Forbes so clearly read and that Braddock earlier 
had recognized was not admitted by the loyal and ambitious Vir- 





58 Stephen to Washington, July 6, 1758: Hamilton, II, p. 346. Stephen, Washington’s 
second-in-command of the Ist Virginia Regiment, had been with his senior 
officer at the Jumonville fracas, at Fort Necessity, and on the Braddock ex- 
pedition. 

59 Glen to Bouquet. July 5, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 163. 

60 Bouquet to Washington, July 1, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 156. 

61 Washington to Bouquet, July 7, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 167. Forbes wrote 
Bouquet on July 23, 1758, “Colo. Byrd in a paragraph of his letter from 
Fort Cumberland . . . writes; that he has upwards of Sixty Indians... 
but they will not follow me unless I go by Fort Cumberland. This is a new 
System of military Discipline truly; and shows that my Good friend Byrd 
is either made the Cats Foot off himself, or he little knows me, if he imagines 
Sixty Scoundrells are to direct me in my measures.” Bouquet Papers, p. 264. 
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ginian—that Virginia economy just couldn’t support an army at 
Cumberland. 

In this first week of July when Bouquet was erecting a stock- 
ade and storehouses at Raystown and Washington was organizing 
the forces at Fort Cumberland, Forbes had moved on to the general 
depot and assembly area at Carlisle. As he watched his army grow 
larger by the day, and watched load after load of supplies leave for 
the Raystown “deposite,” the final goal seemed in sight. The supply 
ships and artillery had arrived from England ;** now he had every- 
thing at hand he ever would have. By the end of the month, if all 
went well, an army of 5,000 effectives might be assembled at Rays- 
town, poised to strike at a time of his choosing.® 

With the goal in sight the selection of a route beyond Rays- 
town became a matter of high priority. Forbes continued in the 
hope of a direct road to Fort Duquesne, reserving the Braddock 
route in his thinking as an ace in the hole. But come what may, 
he resolved to go by way of Raystown. On July 6 he wrote Bou- 
quet: “ .. . most Certainly wee shall now all go by Raes town, 
but I am afraid that Sir John is led by passions, he says he knows 
very well that wee shall not find a road from Raes town across the 
Allegany, and that to go by Raes town to F Cumberland is a great 
way about, but this he ought to have said two months ago or hold 


his peace now . . . Pray examine the Country tother side of the 
Allegany particularly the Laurell Ridge that he says its impossible 
wee can pass, without going into Braddocks old road . . . Let the 


road to Fort Cumberland from Raes town be finished with all 
Deligence, because if we must go by Fort Cumberland it must be 
through Raes town, as it is now too late to make use of the Road 
by Fort Frederick.’’ 

On July 9 Forbes informed Abercromby: “I shall march on 
directly [from Raystown] either across the Allegany and leave the 
Yohageny on my left, or else by Fort Cumberland and take Gen" 
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Braddocks road, which I have already opened the length of the 
Crossing of the Yohageny.’’® 

The next day he addressed Wm. Pitt: “I am in hopes of find- 
ing a better way over the Alleganey Mountains, than that from Fort 
Cumberland which Gen" Braddock took . . . ”® 

On July 11 Forbes instructed Bouquet: “I shall hurry up the 
troops directly so pray see for a road across the Allegany or by 
Fort Cumberland, which Garrison may if necessary be clearing Brad- 
docks old road.”®’ 

The same day he had Major James Grant of Colonel Archibald 
Montgomery’s Highlanders and a trusted advisor write Bouquet by 
way of emphasis: “The General desires that the road over the Alle- 
gany may be reconoitred, for he is unwilling to be put under the 
necessity for making any detour.’ 

So much for Forbes. While Forbes was writing, Bouquet was 
acting. The commander and his second-in-command were days apart 
in correspondence and Forbes’ illness caused additional interruptions. 
Forbes’ letter of July 6 was not received by Bouquet until the 11th, 
his first message from the bed-ridden General! since June 19. For- 
tunately, however, the two men saw eye to eye and Bouquet antici- 
pated the General’s moves. 

After attending. as a proper soldier ought to do, to security meas- 
ures, Bouquet’s next efforts with his limited troops were directed 
towards road construction and route reconnaissance. Washington 
was instructed to cut towards Raystown from Fort Cumberland. 
Bouquet assigned men to work from his end of the road. Five 
hundred men working from both ends completed the 30 mile road 
by the 20th of the month. 

But even before the road cutting details were organiz./, Bou- 
quet formed a large reconnaissance party of 100 soldiers, six offi- 
cers, and four Indians to explore the two routes—the one to the 
Youghiogheny and the other direct to Fort Duquesne. They left 
Raystown with their pack horse train on the 8th under secret in- 
structions known only to the officers. 

Bouquet was optimistic that the exploration would prove suc- 
cessful and was not impressed by the prophets of doom from Virginia. 
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He reported to Forbes on the 11th: “All the letters I receive from 
Virginia are filled with nothing but the impossibility of finding a 
passage across Lawrell Hill, and the ease of going by Braddock’s 
road. This is a matter of politics between one province and an- 
other . . . I am certain we shall find a passage . . . From all dis- 
interested persons . . . I learn that it is possible to have a wagon 
road across Lawrell Hill, and that on the other side there is noth- 
ing but some small mountains which cannot stop us, with forage and 
water all the way.’ 

Following up Forbes’ instructions of the 11th, Bouquet on the 
14th informed Washington that “The General desires you would 
send a Party to reconnoitre Braddocks Road, and begin to clear 
a few miles.””° Since his troops were occupied in road work, Wash- 
ington could not comply for a week. He wrote Bouquet on the 21st: 
“... Tomorrow . . . proceed to open General Braddock’s Road... 
I shall direct their going to George’s Creek 10 miles advanced .. . 
if they go further, it may be requisite to reinforce the Party; but 
this matter I suppose will be ordered according to the Rout deter- 
mined on by the General: for it will be needless to open a Road 
that no use is made of.”7! 

The reconnaissance party sent out by Bouquet on the 8th re- 
turned late on the 20th to report no hope of a road to the Yough- 
iogheny but definite possibility of a direct road across the mountains 
to Fort Duquesne. Extracts of the reports were made and sent 
back to Forbes at Carlisle the next day. 

In the forwarding letter Bouquet noted that 100 men under 
Major George Armstrong of the Third Battalion of the Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment (brother of Colonel John Armstrong of the First 
Battalion) would leave in two days to mark the proposed road over 
the mountains, and that a spot on the other side of the Laurel Moun- 
tain—Loyalhanna—appeared to be the next suitable site for a depot. 
He cautioned Forbes: “The Virginia party in regard to your route 
is continuing in full force . . . this is an additional reason for act- 
ing with double caution . . . in order that we may answer their 
outcries convincingly in case of accident, which they would not fail 
to attribute to the choice of a new route.’’” 
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Forbes was prompt to reply, and in replying to let off steam 
against St. Clair and the Virginians, although in the same breath 
he detailed St. Clair to examine the new road. He wrote on the 
23rd: “I therefore cannot Conceive what the Virginia folks would 
be att, for to me it appears to be them, and them only, that want 
to drive us into the road by Fort Cumberland, no doubt in oppo- 
sition to the Pennsylvanians who by Raestown would have a nigher 
Communication (than them) to the Ohio... Sir John I am affraid 
had got a new light at Winchester . . . If what I say is true and 
those two roads are compared [90 miles over Laurel Hill and 160 
by Fort Cumberland] I don’t see that I am to Hesitate one Moment 
which to take, uniess I take a party likewise, which I hope never 
to do in Army Matters... "7 

News of the return to Bouquet’s reconnaissance party was not 
leng in reaching Washington at Fort Cumberland. To smoke out 
Pouquet’s intention he asked on the 24th: “I should not choose to 
propose anything that might seem officious: but woud it not facili- 
tate the Operations of this Campaigne if the Virginia Troops were 
Ordered to proceed as far at least as the great Crossing of the 
Yaugyauggane? ... If any use is intended to be made oi this 
Road, from such a step, great advantages may certainly be derivd.””4 

On the same day Bouquet had written Washington, holding 
out the olive branch of possible use of the Braddock Road, but at 
the same time asserting that Forbes likely would make some use 
of the Laurel Hill route: “Therefore untill he [General Forbes] has 
determined which Way to march, I think it is very well to open 
Braddocks Road, but I would not advance further than ten miles: 
The rest I Suppose could be cut as fast as the Army can March... 
IT do imagine that the General may Send a Body of Troops . . . over 
Lawrell Hill . . . and as you desire to have your Reg* and Self 
employed immediately I would be glad to Know before hand, be- 
tween us if it would be agreable to you to march that Way or wait 
untill the Generall is able to determine fully about the Roads.”’5 

Washington did not take the bait. He refused to commit him- 
self to take a road he so vigorously had opposed. He replied the 
next day to assert again the advantages of the Braddock Road: 
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since you desire me to speake, permit me to observe this; 
. a Road comparable to General Braddocks or indeed fit for any 
Service at all, even for Carrying horses cannot be made... I 
should be extreme glad of one hours conference with you, and that 
after the General arrives; . . . I coud then demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of pushing out a Body of Light Troops on this Quarter.””° 

Bouquet responded on the 27th, setting a meeting at the half- 
way post between Raystown and Fort Cumberland for the 29th, 
and expressed the hope that their differences might be resolved in 
order to spare the time of the General. The day previous, on the 
basis of glowing reports of the new road from Major Armstrong, 
Bouquet had written Forbes: “On the report of the major we shall 
be certain of the route as far as Loyal Hannon . . . From the 
guides I have sent you, you will have learned the advantages of 
this route, which is open and requires few repairs; and its incon- 
veniences, which are lack of forage, its length, its narrow passes, 
and the river crossings. [i.e., Braddock Road] Colonel Washington 

writes me that . . . our route is impracticable even for pack 
horses . . . and that Braddock’s is absolutely the only one to take 
... Would you not find it apropos to see Colonel Washington here 
before you decide, and if our parties continue to bring good news, 
persuade him to yield to the evidence ?”’”’ 

Forbes at this time still was at Carlisle, delayed by the details 
of expediting supplies and of moving the army forward; and de- 
layed by his recurring sickness that immobilized him for days at a 
time. But Forbes had enough road evidence at hand to make up 
his own mind. And still bitter from Colonel Byrd’s veiled ulti- 
matum that the Indians would take no road but Braddock’s, he had 
no desire to see the Virginians, other than to take them to task for 
open hostility to their commander’s plans. 

Not known by Bouquet, Forbes had about made up his mind in 
regard to roads as early as the 25th and only awaited further con- 
firmation before public decision. On that date he had written 
Abercromby: “ ... according to the reports . . . the road over the 
Allegany mountains and the Laurel Ridge will be found practicable 
for Carriages, which . . . will facilitate our matters by shortening 
the march about seventy miles besides the advantage of having no 
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rivers to pass .. . The troops are all in motion . . . in order to be 
assembled in Raestown, but I have retarded the march of some 
of them... as I am unwilling to bring them together till the route 


is finally determined, and till I am able to keep up constantly three 
months provisions at Raestown by throwing in fresh supplies ac- 
cording to the consumption.””® 

Prior to his conference with Washington at the halfway post, 
Bouquet had received another report from Major Armstrong prais- 
ing Loyalhanna as an excellent site for a forward depot. It con- 
tained the oft-quoted remark: “The Situation is undoubtedly Good 
for nature has supplyed it with all conveniencies, and what makes 
it more desirable is the Westeren breeses carrying with them the 
Smell of the French Brandy.””? 

French brandy, Bouquet rightly suspected, might even affect 
the judgment of an inexperienced young officer. Consequently he 
sent Colonel Burd, Ensign Charles Rhor and Captain Edward Ward 
to verify Armstrong’s findings. These officers, Burd and Ward 
Pennsylvanians and Rhor an engineer from the Royal Americans, 
found things far different from Armstrong’s glowing reports. 

Fortunately, however, Rhor discovered another gap over the 
Allegheny Mountain that would accommodate the building of a 
wagon road “with a good deal of labour.” St. Clair then was sent 
with Burd and 200 men to reconnoiter the gap discovered by Rhor. 
Bouquet did not believe in half-measures. 

All these things Bouquet reported to Forbes on July 31, as 
well as the negative results of an inconclusive interview with 
Washington: “I think as you do that you cannot accept Cumber- 
land until after you have it in your power to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of finding another road, or at least the impossibility of 
opening it without risking the expedition by too great a loss of time 

. . We are in a cruel situation, if you are reduced to a single 
communication. In the 64 miles from Cumberland to Gist’s, there 
are only three places which could furnish enough forage for the 
army .. . the rivers overflowing in the spring cut off all com- 
miunication.”’*° 
Bouquet continued: “I had an interview with Colonel Wash- 
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ington to find out how he imagines these difficulties can be over- 
come. I learned nothing satisfactory. Most of these gentlemen do 
not know the difference between a party and an army, and find 
everything easy which agrees with their ideas, jumping over all the 
difficulties.” 

Forbes had not waited receipt of report of Bouquet’s meeting 
with Washington. On July 31, by the hand of aide Major Halkett, 
he ordered Bouquet to begin opening the new road: “The General 
. . . has directed me to inform you, that you are immediately to 
begin the opening of it . . . he is extreamly surpris’d at the partial 
disposition that appears in those Virginia Gentlemens sentiments. 
as their can be no sort of comparison between those two routes.’’*! 

Two days later Forbes confirmed the order in his own hand: 
“T made Halkett write you the other day when I really was unable 
myself—he told you my opinion of the Laurrell Hill road, and that 
I thought it ought to be sett about directly, as it is good to have 
two Strings to one Bow.’’®? 

Two strings to one bow might be Forbes’ idea, but as Wash- 
ington read events there was only one arrow and it was aimed 
straight across Laurel Hill towards Fort Duquesne. Any use of 
Braddock’s road now seemed doubtful. 

Washington’s only hope, based on his opinion of the impossi- 
bility of opening a new road, was that the Braddock Road still 
might be used by entering it from Fort Cumberland. In any event 
Raystown was to be the major assembly point whatever direction 
er directions the final route might take. 

It was a disturbed and angry Washington who rode the fifteen 
miles from the halfway post back to Fort Cumberland after his 
conference with Bouquet. Yet he hardly could complain of his 
treatment. If he had failed to change Bouquet’s mind, Bouquet 
still had asked him to put his arguments in writing for forwarding 
to the General. He would have been more disturbed had he known 
that Forbes already had made up his mind to start cutting the new 
road. 

Washington had other things on his mind as well. He was 
waiting a report on his election as a Burgess; he was conducting 
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a courtship by mail; and from a distance he was attempting to man- 
age his farmlands. 

As Bouquet looked at things at the end of July, campaign plans 
still were in good order. There was plenty of time to meet his 
projected September 1 time-table for final assault. In one month 
he surely could cut a new road and push the head 50 miles closer 
to Fort Duquesne at Loyalhanna. 

Nor was Forbes concerned that it was past mid-year. He was 
waging a war on the political as well as on the military front. 
Christian Frederick Post, Moravian missionary and Indian emis- 
sary for the Pennsylvania Provincial Assembly, had been sent to 
the Ohio country to weaken the French hold on the Shawnee by 
inviting them to re-occupy their old homes on the Susquehanna and 
by encouraging their neutrality.*? If the French were deprived of 
their allies a bloodless victory would result. Pending the outcome 
of Post’s mission any attack would but prejudice its results. 

One concern Forbes had, however. What was happening up 
north? Had Major General Jeffery Amherst succeeded at Louis- 
bourg? News of Abercromby’s and Lord Howe’s failure on Lake 
Champlain in early July, received by Forbes on July 14, had been 
a sharp disappointment and had caused him to consider the risk of 
a “forced march or two to create a diversion.”** One tine of the 
three-pronged North American attack strategy had broken; were 
the others strong enough to pierce the French line? 

Forbes could take consolation in one fact: on July 31 Bouquet 
reported, “We haven’t yet had a man killed which seems very re- 
markable to me.’’* 

[To be continued | 
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WHAT GOOD IS HISTORY! 


GILBERT LOVE 


HAT Good Is History!” is the subject I have chosen— 

with some coaching—to bore you with tonight. Having 

chosen, I almost immediately got into a problem of se- 
mantics—definitions. History is, by one definition, events that 
occurred in the past. What’s the value of past events? That's not 
debatable. The past is there, like the Atlantic Ocean or the dead 
at Gettysburg . . . and as Lincoln said of the latter, there isn’t 
anything we can do or say to alter their status. 

As for the influence of the past on the present, whether or 
not we pay a bit of attention to history, the past is as essential to 
the present as the roots are to a tree, or tributaries to a stream, 
or ancestors to people. 

So what we're going to talk about, with your permission, will 
be our subject with the subtitle, “What’s the Good of Studying, 
Savoring, Knowing About the Past.” 

One reason is to plan the future with more chance of success. 
In almost any field of endeavor you’re more likely to guess what’s 
going to happen if you know what has happened. Doctors can make 
much more accurate diagnoses if they know the medical history of 
the patient. Economists do better if their graphs start ‘way back 
in the past. Court decisions are almost entirely governed by legal 
history. 

\We understand the present much better if we know something 
of the past. How can we properly appreciate—and preserve 





such 
blessings as freedom, education, prosperity if we know nothing about 
past oppression, ignorance, destitution. The past tells us that neither 
people nor basic situations have changed very much. We're all 
familiar with speeches and writings many years old that sound as 
though they were uttered or written yesterday. 

Mr. Love is one of our best known columnists. His articles appear almost 
daily in the Pittsburgh Press. Many take the form of travelogues for which he has 


covered more than 100.000 miles since World War II. He has published a recreational 
guide and has spear-headed many successful campaigns of which the anti-smoke 


law is perhaps best known.—Ed. 
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We understand ourselves a little better for knowing how people 
acted and thought in the past. When I was in my 20’s I saw, for 
the first time, a diary that my father had kept on a trip to Europe 
at about the same age. I was surprised to find that this man, whom 
I had known only as an older person, had had about the same 
reactions and thoughts that I would have had. That’s personal 
history, of course, but who says it isn’t history, and important at 
that, to the individual. Visiting my mother’s home town, New 
Haven, last summer, I went with Jimmy Totman, a history en- 
thusiast from Pittsburgh, to an old library. There, through city 
directories going back more than a century, we traced the residences 
and business activities of my grandfather and great-grandfather, 
then went out to find the addresses. Most of the places are now 
parking lots, but no matter. I could feel my roots going a little 
deeper into this American soil. 

If we get into detailed history, recording the everyday lives 
of our ancestors, they cease to be skeletons, ghosts . . . begin to fill 
out and take shape as real people who just happened to live at an 
earlier period. Reading a detailed history of events at Fort Du- 
quesne, I was surprised to find that several English officers de- 
tained there were worried about their promotions. That certainly 
makes ’em human! 


We're less inclined to worry about juvenile delinquency if we 
know something about the “flaming youth” of the 1920’s and the 
youthful rebels of earlier periods. Anyone who thinks sin is on a 
rampage today should read about the goings-on around the courts 
of some of the French Louis’. 

Then, knowing the past gives us a yardstick to measure our 
progress. Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial would mean nothing if every- 
thing we have now had just appeared, like a rabbit out of a magi- 
cian’s hat. We're proud because our modern city was built, step 
by step, from a wilderness. 

The past also is a rich source of fascinating true stories cover- 
ing virtually all facets of human existence. After all, the actions 
and interactions of people through the centuries, and their reactions 
to their environment, are bound to result in some strange combi- 
nations. Historical novels have merely scratched the surface of this 
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fund of material. History itself, when well written, can be as 
absorbing as the novels that stem from it. 

Everything that has been said up to this point probably is well 
known by everyone in this room. It has been a sort of a review, 
an underscoring, of an important fact of life. 
if he hasn't had a 





What everyone may not realize, however 
chance to crisscross the country the way I have, or to sit constantly 





beside the river of everyday life—is that the appreciation of history 
is in its golden age in America. 

There’s the great popularity of historical novels, led, at present, 
by books on the Civil War period. 

There are community centennial, sesquicentennial, bicentennial 
and even some tricentennial celebrations. They seem to become 
more elaborate each year, with their beard-growing contests in the 
smaller communities and pageants by the Messrs. Kermit Hunter, 
Paul Green, etc., in the larger places. 

It’s the automobile, however, that has made history Big Busi- 
ness in this country. Every year some fifty, sixty, seventy million 
Americans—the statistic is a little vague, but it’s huge—pile into 
their autos and go somewhere for pleasure. Some just tour. Others 
have definite destinations, like the seashore or the mountains or 
Grandmother’s home in the country. Even so, they all want to 
see the sights—and, except for some natural wonders like Niagara 
Falls and the Delaware Water Gap and Walt Disney—the sights 
are largely historic. 

States have been busy marking their historic sites 





a big job 
in itself. Pennsylvania has approximately a thousand big aluminum 
plaques along its highways and city streets. Virginia has at least 
as many. Both states get out booklets giving the wording on each 
plaque, so that he who runs may read . . . or, more accurately, so 
that he who is driving 50 miles an hour need not slow up, run the 
tisk of being struck from the rear, and then discover that the 
plaque marks the birthplace of some county commissioner or no- 
longer-existing pioneer dwelling. 

Thousands of still-existing places of historic interest have been 
put back in working order for the benefit of the touring multitudes. 
Pennsylvania, for example, has at least a dozen major attractions 
that have been restored or re-created—among them Old Economy, 
larry Thurman’s heautifully-restored community in Ambridge; the 
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world’s first oil well at Titusville; William Penn’s Manor House 
on the Delaware River; Fort Augusta on the Susquehanna; Ephrata 
Cloister and Cornwall Furnace north of Lancaster; the Daniel Boone 
Homestead east of Reading, and so on. 

In addition there’s the Gettysburg Battlefield, the Independence 
Hall project in Philadelphia, the Hopewell Village restoration near 
Pottstown, the U.S.S. Wolverine and Perry’s Flagship Niagara at 
Erie. There are few Pennsylvania counties that don’t have at least 
one historic spot that attracts tourists from far and near. 

And the end is not yet. 

Back in 1926 an Episcopal clergyman serving Bruton Parish 
Church in Williamsburg, Virginia, had a dream. He noted that many 
of the buildings in his sleepy old tidewater town dated back to 
Colonial days, when the town had been capital of Virginia. Many 
other buildings, he felt sure, had colonial innards under such 20th 
Century “improvements” as stucco finishes and sheet metal fronts. 
He sold John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on restoring the center of Wil- 
liamsburg to the state it was in before the Revolution. 

The job was thoroughly done. The very ground under Wil- 
liamsburg was sifted for fragments of stonework, furniture, utensils, 
that could be added to other indications of the appearance of build- 
ings and their contents. Experts went all over the world to get 
drawings and materials of the period. Brick for the buildings were 
hand made from the same clay deposit as the original. 

I don’t think Mr. Rockefeller intended to get into the project 
as deeply as he did, but today well over thirty million dollars have 
been spent on the restoration. About 400 Colonial buildings— 
houses, craft shops, stores, taverns, public buildings; a windmill, a 
powder magazine, a jail—have been rebuilt or re-created. And 
Williamsburg is a marvel to behold. This is no decaying relic of 
the past, but a capital city of Colonial America almost exactly as it 
must have been in its heyday. 

A great many other historic towns have been built in recent 
years, although few others have followed the Williamsburg pattern 
of building on a site exactly what was there in the first place. 

Old Sturbridge Village, in Massachusetts, is a typical New 
England town of a century and a half ago, and its buildings are 
of that period, but they were moved to their present site from 
various points in New England. 
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Greenfield Village, near Dearborn, Michigan, is a collection of 
historic buildings and other structures, including the Ackley covered 
bridge from Western Pennsylvania, the house where the Heinz in- 
dustry started, and the house that was once said to be the birth- 
piace of Stephen C. Foster. 

Mystic Seaport, in Connecticut, is a harbor town of old sail- 
ing ship days. It contains a number of original structures, but I 
think its re-creators are trying to make it a typical Nineteenth Cen- 
tury seaport rather than Mystic exactly as it was. 

Saugus Iron Works, again in Massachusetts, is another Wil- 
liamsburg. The American Iron and Steel Institute spent $1,500,000 
on archeological explorations and other work needed to restore the 
buildings and “machinery” exactly as they were in 1646, when 
Saugus gave the world its first sustained production of cast and 
wrought iron. 

Providing authentic history can be an expensive proposition. 
The present owner of the Edaville Railroad, a two-foot gauge line 
that takes tourists through cranberry bogs around South Carver, 
Massachusetts, has been buying up working standard-gauge steam 
locomotives to create a museum of these rapidly-vanishing engines. 
He indicated, when I was talking with him last summer, that he had 
sunk more than a million dollars in the Edaville Railroad and the 
museum combined. 

Think of all the money that has been spent restoring the old 
Spanish missions of California and the Southwest . . . on the resto- 
ration and maintenance of Civil War Battlefields in the South (and 
Pennsylvania) ... on places like the Wright Memorial, off the coast 
of North Carolina, and Jamestown, Virginia, where air-conditioned 
museum buildings rose out of a swamp . . . on amphitheaters for 
outdoor pageants . . . on war memorials and monuments in every 
hamlet . . . on roadside markers . . . on the preservation of the 
oldest buildings of thousands of communities . . 

Think of all that, and more—the books and pamphlets that 
have been written about the historic sites . . . the hotels, motels 
and restaurants that have been built around some of the most im- 
portant ones... and soon... 

Then try to guess how much this has cost in, say, the past 50 
years, since people have been moving around on their own magic 
carpets and can see more than the monuments in their own town 
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squares. I have never seen an estimate, but surely the money 
spent must run into the billions. 

That’s the good of history, as stated in very concrete terris. 

Pittsburgh got on this historic bandwagon a little late. We 
were a practical people here, too busy with the present to pay much 
attention to the past. Also, before smoke control and some other 
reforms, we weren’t real proud of the place. 

However, a start was made toward correcting this situation 
during the depression years. The Historical Society of \Vestern 
Pennsylvania, the Buhl Foundation and the University of Pittsburgh 
undertook the joint sponsorship of a series of books relating, in 
readable style, the colorful and important history of this region. 

Eleven attractive books, bearing the imprint of the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, appeared between 1937 and 1941. 

First came Leland D. Baldwin's lively and informative Pitts- 
burgh: The Story of a City. Then, in rapid succession ————— 

Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, by Russell J. Ferguson. 

Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania, compiled by John 
W. Harpster. 

Whiskey Rebels, by Leland D. Baldwin. 

Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, by Solon J. 
Buck and blizabeth Hawthorn Buck. 

With Rifle and Plow, a series of children’s stories, by J. E. 
Wright, Elisabeth M. Sellers and Jeannette C. Shirk. 

Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania, by J. E. Wright and 
Doris S. Corbett. 

Council Fires on the Upper Ohio, by Randolph C. Downes. 

Keelboat Age on Western Waters, by Leland D. Baldwin. 

Two Centuries of Industry, by Arthur Pound. 

Those books set the stage, and after World War II the great 
work of giving this region a thoroughly written history—a literary 
base for its Renaissance—continued and was augmented. 


We've had Lois Mulkearn’s George Mercer Papers . . . Dwight 
Raymond Guthrie’s John McMillan . . . Ella Chalfant’s 4 Goodly 
Heritage, dealing with Pittsburgh wills . . . and, for the motorized 


history-seeker that we’ve been discussing, the very useful A Trav- 
eler’s Guide to Historic Western Pennsylvania, by Lois Mulkearn 
and Edwin V. Pugh. 
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One of the latest of the University of Pittsburgh Press volumes, 
George Washington in the Ohio Valley, by tiugh Cleland, attracted 
national attention. Others, like Charles Stotz’s Early Architecture 
of Western Pennsylvania and the beautiful two-volume Wild Flow- 
ers of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio Basin, with text 
by Dr. Otto E. Jennings and illustrations by Dr. Andrey Avinoff, 
have attracted national interest in their fields. 

Now we're in our Bicentennial year and the stream of local 
historic literature has swelled. Rose Demorest, of Carnegie Library, 
wrote a neat little pamphlet history of Pittsburgh that was pub- 
lished by the Library. George Swetnam, The Pittsburgh Press’ 
capable historian, wrote an entertaining book called Where else but 
Pittsburgh! One understands that Stefan Lorant’s monumental 
picture story of the city will be out in the fall. 

And this Historical Society has just published, or caused to be 
published, a most interesting and instructive book called Drums in 
the Forest. As I believe I said in the newspaper, it’s a double- 
header. The first part of the book, called “Decision at the Forks,” 
is a thoroughgoing discussion, by Dr. Alfred Procter James, pro- 
fessor emeritus of history, University of Pittsburgh, of events lead- 
ing up to the occupation of the site of Pittsburgh by the British. 
The second section, called “Defense in the Wilderness,” is a dis- 
cussion of pioneer forts and military tactics in this region by Charles 
M. Stotz, an architect who has made this subject an avocation for 
the past ten years. 

If you’re looking for a single volume that will give you an ex- 
cellent start on the history of this city and region, I can heartily 
recommend Drums in the Forest. 

These are no mere re-writes of other histories. These men are 
authorities on the segments of history that they are discussing. 

Dr. James spent a year in the early 1930’s doing research for 
the Historical Survey that formed the basis for the University of 
Pittsburgh Press books. He found a mother bode of documents 
bearing on Western Pennsylvania in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society in Philadelphia. There were 225,000 classified documents, 
and tons of unclassified material. Many of the documents were 
letters from early settlers in these parts to friends and relatives in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Later Dr. James spent a summer in London and Paris, looking 
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for and finding documents on Pittsburgh’s earliest days. 

His experience lets him look at events at the “Forks of the 
Ohio” with the eyes of a world citizen as well as with those of a 
Pittsburgher. This makes his contribution more significant. 

Charles Morse Stotz comes to us equally well recommended. 

He’s a leading architect, and has headed all sorts of architec- 
ture and art societies and commissions in these and other parts. 

Somewhere along the way he got interested in the early build- 
ings of Western Pennsylvania, became an authority on them, and 
wrote the aforementioned book on them. 

When he became particularly interested in the early forts I 
don’t know. He reports that they have been an avocation for the 
past ten years, but our clippings show that he was working on plans 
for Point Park in the middle 1940’s. 

He went to England to get plans for the reconstruction of Fort 
Ligonier, which he designed and supervised. 

In addition to being an expert on old forts, he’s an interesting 
writer. He has written some real fancy prose in Architectural 
Forum and other publications on places that he loves in Europe. 

So,—we’re acquiring roots in this community. More accurately, 
we're studying and cultivating the roots that already exist. 

This will improve the character and appearance of today’s 
Pittsburgh. It is doing so now. 

We're getting institutions like the Harp and Crown, a refresh- 
ment room in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, which harks back to pioneer 
days in its decor—like the Lillian Russell Room at the Playhouse, 
memorializing one of Pittsburgh’s most prominent citizens of a later 
date. We have gas lights on Lower Oliver Avenue—and what city 
is more entitled to them? The State is putting up small “city-type” 
historical markers on our busiest streets, to tell what went on there 
in earlier times. 

All that may be called “froth” by the ultra-practical mind—but 
such a mind sometimes forgets that a city is composed of people, 
and its reputation is made by people, and people are often more 
influenced by small and simple things than by large and important 
ones. 

The fact that Lillian Russell once lived in Pittsburgh will make 
a more favorable impression on the average person than figures on 
the district’s carloadings or output of electrical energy. 
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In the past we have paid far too little attention to the Lillian 
Russells, the Stephen Fosters, the Victor Herberts, the Mary 
Roberts Rineharts, the Andrew Carnegies and the many other world- 
f us have taken little 


famous figures who have lived here. Most « 
notice of a colorful and vital past that has included such events as 
the breaking of the French hold on the interior of America, the first 
victory of white troops over Indians in a pitched battle, the Whisky 
Rebellion, the first all-movie theater and the first radio station. 

I think we’re remedying that now. While doing so, we'll all 
be more proud of our city. Consciously or not, we all realize that 
the past is prologue to the presert. 

So, being more proud of the community, we'll work to make it 
an even better place. People don’t serve a place they don’t care for. 


That, again, is the good of history. 




















PENNSYLVANIA BARN RAISING 


MERTON MEALY 


HE farm owner has always taken great pride in his cattle, 

horses, house, and especially his barn, because it was a sign 

of his success or failure. His house, while it was comfort- 
able, was not ornamental in the early days as it was built of 
logs. Later, as his family grew, additions were made and it 
only awaited the time when, after a new barn had been built, he 
would get around to a new one, for he knew that if he cared for 
his crops, live stock, and cleared additional acres, a good barn 
would be necessary and his house would come later. 

The time when the new barn could be built was eagerly awaited 
and was planned for a couple of years in advance. It was almost 
always (when a slight hill or grade permitted) of a design known 
as a bank barn. This design, by filling in the approach to the sec- 
ond floor, gave access to threshing floor, granary and hay loft. 
The ground floor, which was warmer, housed his horses, cattle, 
and other live stock and gave access to a cellar and cistern under 
the filled-in approach to the threshing floor. The prevailing prac- 
tice was to have a shed the full width of the barn ten or more feet 
in width. In the early history of Pennsylvania, until saw and 
planing mills could be built and brick yards could produce, barns 
were built of logs and were generally small and farmers resorted 
to barracks to protect their crops. Sometimes the platform was 
erected several feet off the ground, high enough for cattle and other 
live stock to find shelter under it. On this platform hay, grain, or 
straw was placed which otherwise could not be housed; then four 
posts which had holes were set up and pegs to support the roof 
were bored through the posts. The roof was then adjusted accord- 
ing to the contents. This was an emergency structure and was in 
use for only a short time until the landowner could build a barn 


Mr. Mealy, a resident of Oil City, Pennsylvania, is a member of this 
Society and is a charter member and a vice-president of the Venango County 
Historical Society. He was reared on a farm in Western Pennsylvania as 
were his immediate ancestors. He draws upon his recollections for his 
interesting account of early barn raising in Western Pennsylvania.—Ed. 
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such as we are attempting to describe. When brick became avail- 
able some barns in the eastern part of Pennsylvania had brick 
ends and timber frames, and the ends were ornamented with hour 
glass, sheaf of wheat, diamond, wine glass, and star designs for 
ornamentation and ventilation. Barns in western Pennsylvania 
were of timber frame design covered by boards and with shingle 
roof, since timber was plentiful, up until about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago when such timber was almost impossible to procure. 

Against the time of its building the farmer made all necessary 
preparations. He selected, cut down, and hauled (generally dur- 
ing the winter season) large trees on his wood lot to a nearby saw 
mill where they were cut up into boards for siding, sheeting, also 
four-by-fours for braces. This material was hauled to the site and 
carefully piled up to dry. 

The next step was the selection of a carpenter and stone 
mason, for these barns required a good, enduring foundation and 
the fact that they stand today is a mute testimonial to the skill and 
honest, hard work of their builders who took great pride in their 
work. The stone mason, after consulting with the boss carpenter, 
went into the fields and selected suitable stones and split them into 
the required size by means of wedges driven into cavities formed 
in a straight line by use of a stone mason’s pick. The wedges were 
struck a blow at a time with a steel sledge hammer until the stone 
split. They were dressed to size after being hauled to the barn 
site on stone boats, as they were called. At the present time this 
method would be thought obsolete and too expensive and poured 
concrete would take its place, but these old foundations were as 
enduring as time itself and concrete is not always so. 

In that section of Forest County where the author grew up the 
names of two men stand out—stone masons who could be depended 
upon to do an excellent job of mason work. They were Reuben Kline 
and Charles Korb. The name of the one man who seemed to be 
the favored one to build the timbered frame barns was Philip 
Wolfe, an apprentice of William Hepler, early settler and master 
carpenter. 

Mr. Wolfe’s later years were spent on what was his father’s 
farm, which he had acquired, located in Forest County about two 
miles from Newmansville. In 1924 he built a large bank barn on 
this farm. On the day of the raising over one hundred men (not 
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counting women or children) were present. During Mr. Wolfe’s 
lifetime he built one hundred and fourteen barns, not counting other 
structures. His first was built in the Red Brush community in 
1891 and his last was built on what was his grandfather’s (Philip 
Wolfe’s) farm in 1934, 

To the boss carpenter was left all the minute details of the 
building. He took into the farmer’s wood lot a helper or two 
and they selected, cut down and hewed the trees which would go 
into the timbers of the frame. A chalk line was struck on two sides 
of the downed trees and an ax man stood on and scored the timber 
to the line. The boss carpenter was the one who now wielded the 
broadax (an ax with a blade a foot in width with an offset handle) 
for he knew how important a square, well-hewn timber was. The 
timber was then turned over and the other two sides treated the 
same way. Rafters of straight, second growth pine (if procurable) 
were cut, peeled and made ready, and they, together with the hewn 
timbers, were taken to the site of the barn. Now came the job 


of preparing the timbers for their individual place in the frame. 
They were cut to exact length, mortice and tenon formed, holes 
bored for pins to hold tenon and mortice together, and the day 
selected found everything ready for the raising. The boss carpenter 
had all the necessary tools, such as boring machine, chisels, saws, 
mauls, ax and broadax and a pike pole, a very necessary im- 
plement without which it was scarcely possible to raise a frame. 
It was necessary to have pike poles of different lengths, some as 
long as twenty feet, made of straight second growth pine with a 
sharpened metal pike in the small end. These were used to raise 
a section of the frame, or bents as they were called, to an upright 
position. 

Unless the family had grown daughters some neighbor women 
came in the day before the raising to help prepare the immense 
amount of food required to feed the thirty or more men necessary 
for the raising. Not only was food provided for the mid-day meal 
but also for the evening meal as well, for these men were never 
allowed to go home hungry. The women prepared chicken, dress- 
ing and gravy for the huge bowls of mashed potatoes, corn, cab- 
bage or sauerkraut; also pies of several kinds and cake. From 
the cellar came jelly, preserves, marmalade, beets and cucumber 
pickles. From storage was brought the one item of food the farmer 
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best knew how to prepare, delicious smoked ham, served on this 
occasion in generous quantities. An improvised table made of 
planks supported by sawhorses and seats of planks on nail kegs 
were set up outside the house. Neighbor women were not slow in 
helping out on this occasion and brought much food. 

The men came early and began the job of putting the lower 
or foundation frame together, after which planks were laid for the 
men to walk on and the hazardous task of raising the entire frame 
was begun. An owmtside section was put together and then raised 
and held in an upright position while another section was raised 
and the two joined together with horizontal beams. To me the 
most amazing thing was the way the carpenter could frame up a barn, 
the exact number of its pieces required, their length, where mortice 
and tenon belonged, without the faintest resemblance of a prepared 
plan or blue print. Everything seemed to go together as if it be- 
longed and *#f a mistake was made no one ever knew it. Thus the 
work progressed and evening found the job complete, even rafters 
in place. The men, tired but ready for another meal before going 
home, were conscious of a job well done. There never seemed to 
he any shortage of men for a barn raising as they knew many 
were required and they thoroughly enjoyed getting together and 
talking over current events and happenings in their neighborhood 
just as much as their wives did, so they were ever ready to lend 
a hand. 

The days of these old time barn raisings are gone as frames 
now are made up of plank a couple of inches thick and six to eight 
or more in width, spiked together. The social aspect of these 
gatherings is still carried on in church, grange, and in many other 
activities. 























“SOLITUDE” AND THE NETHER DEPTHS: 
THE PITTSBURGH ESTATE OF GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE AND ITS GAS WELL 


James D. VAN TRUMP 


has left littke more than the vague outline of its foundations 

in the sod of a city park, but it was for many years the Pitts- 
burgh home, as well as a symbol of the genius of George Westing- 
house. Architecturally it was no more interesting than many another 
mid-Victorian mansion, nor was it outstanding among that extensive 
company of large houses which sprang up along the railroad lines 
of eastern America. Its very name, so representative of sentimental 
nouse nomenclature of the time, was a misnomer, since it stood only 
a few yards from the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, one 
of the great “highways” to the west. As a near neighbor of the 
Homewood Station, some six miles from the center of the city, its 
situation was then suburban although it lay within the city limits. 
Irom it Westinghouse could move quickly to his downtown office 
or to the great manufacturing plants at East Pittsburgh, but since 
his extraordinary ability was confined to neither place, his home 
figured largely in his career. 

Solitude was itself a workshop and the inventor conducted there 
one of his most daring and spectacular experiments, one which 
helped to make Pittsburgh the great industrial center which it be- 
came. The natural gas well which he drilled on his estate combines 
with the house, the factories, and the great depths beneath the earth’s 
surface to form a composite picture which is highly characteristic 
of the age of Westinghouse. 

The student of the past can, with a little effort, call up the 
vision of Solitude as it once was—a little remote, stiff, prim, like 
an old picture post card or a “view” on a souvenir mug. Although 


S OLITUDE, that aggressive Victorian villa, that ice cream castle, 





Mr. Van Trump, a member of the Society, is currently engaged in 
bibliographical work at the Hunt Botanical Library. For many years he 
has been interested in the history of local houses and estates and he has 
written several articles in which they figure. He has in preparation a book 
cf his pieces on Pittsburgh architecture.—Ed. 
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there were truck gardens across the railroad and other property 
nearby, the home estate consisted of a plot about ten acres in extent, 
landscaped after the Romantic fashion with “specimen” trees, wind- 
ing drives and shrubberies. In one corner of the lot near the Lang 
Avenue bridge rose the mansarded bulk of the house, three stories 
high, with its Italian tower, and toward the rear of the property was 
a stable of one story, also capped by a mansard. Between the two, 
off to one side, was a greenhouse, that inevitable footnote to lux- 
urious Victorian domesticity; in the garden were resplendent flower 
beds, and on either side of the stable driveway two young Ginkgo 
trees. The house was far from palatial—this sort of thing had been 
more lavishly done elsewhere—and it looked provincial, harshly 
respectable, a little dull. If it had not belonged to Westinghouse, 
the place would have been no more important than twenty other 
Pittsburgh houses of the same period. 

The estate has since metamorphosed into a public park named 





for its former owner, but, except for the disappearance of the house, 
the transition from the domestic to the municipal tone was easily 
imade, since the place was an important one in the city and often 
in the public eye. The shrubberies have gone and many of the 
original trees. Children and dogs play among the ghosts of flower 
beds, while teen-agers and workmen, talking of love or pay-envelopes, 
pace the gravel drives which knew, once-on-a-day, the carriages of 
the great. A housewife with a picnic basket sits in the very middle 
of the former drawing room, oblivious of the phantom architecture 
all about her. Solitude, now more than ever a misnomer, has quite 
vanished into the Victorian past . . . the picture post card fades 
from the memory and the gas-well derrick which once roared like 
a geyser is nowhere to be found. Underneath its modern activity, 
the park is a place of shadows. 

The writer has wandered in that park at all times and all sea- 
sons; he has wordlessly enquired of the shadows of trees, the 
serpentine paths and, in a corner, a forgotten block of stone. Ina 
marvelous spring dusk he has stood under the shadow of the great 
I-mpress tree (vanished now also) and he has felt that if he were 
only to turn his head or glance lightly from the corner of his eye, 
he might see behind him the awkward tower with its patriotic flag 
pole rising against the luminous west. On a summer morning he 
has walked the length of the loag grape arbor, which once ran west- 
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“SOLITUDE” AND THE NETHER DEPTHS 
ward from the house, watching, in the wonderful flecked light, the 
silver underleaf and curling tendrils of the multiplied vines. Were 
the ghosts of important personages—a president, a great scientist, 
or a prince—strolling there? In the autumn, when the Ginkgo 
trees had turned like the towers of Troy to pyres of yellow fire, 
he has almost glimpsed the tall figure of Westinghouse with his 
fine American face walking toward the workroom in the stable. 
, And at any season he might, in passing over the great sweep of 
lawn to the south, encounter the rough spot in the turf where the 
gas well had been. Often in this place he has felt separated only 
) by the thinnest line from greatness and the steel and plush splendors 
of Pittsburgh’s industrial past. 

But splendor at Solitude had always a muted quality, although 
the place was an active “social’’ center and, when it was en fete, 
the scene of considerable pomp and circumstance. Pomp requires 
wealth, a commodity which Westinghouse was able to supply, al- 
though he seemed to regard his money merely as a by-product of 
his mission in life—the conception and marketing of his inventions. 
There is no doubt that he was a great man, possibly the greatest 
who ever lived in Pittsburgh, and certainly a greater than the busi- 
ness or financial “wizards” who manipulated other men’s ideas. 

le was sharp enough to manipulate his own ideas during most of 
his career and astute enough to be able to find assistants who could 
help him. No ivory-tower theorist, he was eminently interested 
(like his friend, Lord Kelvin) in the application of pure science to 
everyday life. He was at once a dreamer and a very practical man, 
a sound solid American of his place and time who could make those 
dreams come true. Perhaps he might better be called an “inspired” 
mechanic of almost divine proportions, a Messiah of the mechanistic 
19th century. What was in his mind and what emerged from his 
hand has turned miraculously into many devices which have helped 
transform the world. 

Westinghouse was not a Pittsburgher by birth and it is inter- 
esting to speculate what sort of person he might have become had 
he been born here or had he been exposed to the spirit of the city 
in his formative years. His story, like many American success 
stories, begins in a small town—in this particular case Central Bridge, 
New York, near Albany—where he was born in 1846. He was of 
American parentage, but his father’s ancestry was German and his 
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mother’s Dutch. The elder Westinghouse was much interested in 
machinery and, when George was ten, the family moved to Sche- 
nectady where his father became a manufacturer of agricultural 
machines. George inherited his father’s love of mechanical work 
and during his school years spent much of his spare time in the 
paternal machine shop. Here he learned how to use tools, but he 
also studied mathematics and engineering; while he was still in his 
teens he designed and built a rotary engine. He served in the Civil 
War, first as a cavalryman and then as a naval engineer, which 
would argue a certain versatility even in active life. Two years at 
Schenectady’s Union College convinced him that he had little incli- 
nation toward the life of a scholar. Shortly afterward, he invented 
a device for replacing on the tracks de-railed railroad cars, and he 
not only constructed it but traveled about trying to sell it, thus 
early developing a practical capacity for handling and financing his 
inventions which made him outstanding in his time. He possessed 
phenomenal energy and an extraordinary capacity for dealing with 
diverse problems in rapid succession. Even in his twenties, he 
showed the remarkable qualities that were to make him a great man. 

He first conceived the idea of the air brake in 1867 after he 
had read an account of the use of compressed air in the boring of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel in Switzerland. In the same year he moved 
to Pittsburgh with his bride, Margaret Erskine Walker, whom he 
had married in Brooklyn. After he arrived in Pittsburgh, he met 
another young man, Ralph Baggely, who helped him build the new 
brake. In spite of many difficulties, Westinghouse finally arranged 
in 1868 for a test to be made on a train provided by the Panhandle 
Railroad at Pittsburgh. On the day of the trial, the train left the 
Union Station, passed through the Grant Street tunnel and ran 
toward a grade crossing between the tunnel and the river. A dray 
with two frightened horses was stalled in the middle of the track 
and to prevent an accident the engineer used the new device. In 
this, its first and most dramatic test, it was highly successful. In 
1869 when he was only twenty-three years old, he organized the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company of which he remained president 
until his death. 

In the years immediately following his marriage and the inven- 
tion of the air brake, he was much occupied with several other in- 
ventions as well as his efforts to introduce the use of his brake on 
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European railways. He began to travel widely and spent much 
time in Europe, but he always returned to Pittsburgh which remained 
his base of operations. During this period he also began to search 
for a house that would befit his new station in life and as a result 
Solitude (so-called by Mrs. Westinghouse) first entered the West- 
inghouse chronicle. 

In March 1871, Westinghouse bought the nucleus of the estate, 
a plot consisting of nearly five acres, from James H. Hopkins who 
had built the house itself sometime in the late 1860’s. Westinghouse 
later purchased other parcels of land nearby, part of which was 
later sold for real estate development. Additions were also made 
tu the house, but they were carried out in the same style and the 
same materials. The mansard roof proclaimed it to have been a 
French Second Empire version, much Americanized, of the earlier 
Italian villa type which had lingered so persistently in American 
domestic architecture of the early Victorian period. The tower, four 
stories in height, was, one might say, a trans-Atlantic edition of a 
similar feature adorning Queen Victoria’s villa at Osborne on the 
Isle of \Wight. There was something tentative, awkward and naive 
about this mixture of ill-digested Classicism and Romantic tags, but 
it had a kind of shy yet aggressive dignity, a furbelowed, muted 
elegance which in retrospect seems charming. It was quite inno- 
cent of marble and grandeur, and even with its white paint and 
white awnings, it always kept something of the quality of the house 
of a well-to-do farmer. McKim, Mead and White knew it not 
nor did Richard Morris Hunt remodel its roof-lines; it did not 
become a French chateau when the dividends came rolling in or a 
Roman palace when the profits began to pyramid. 

As time went on an engine room for the heating and lighting 
Also in 
the stable was a workroom where Westinghouse kept his drawing 


systems was placed in the cellars of the stable and a large chimney 
stack was built which projected above the mansard roof. 


board and in another part of the building could be seen a stuffed 
horse, the mortal remains of a favorite Westinghouse animal. 
There were tunnels at Solitude to facilitate passage from one 
part of the estate to another. An underground passageway lighted 
by manholes was built to carry the heating pipes and electric wires 
from the stable to the house, but it was large enough so that West- 
inghouse or the servants might reach the engine room without 
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going out of doors. Through the south abutment of the now de- 
molished Lang Avenue bridge ran another tunnel which gave direct 
access to the platform of. the Homewood Station. The first passage 
has long since been filled with many years’ accumulation of autumn 
leaves and the second is now bricked up, but they still impart an 
air of mystery to the park. 

When very important visitors, such as Prince Michael Hilkov, 
the Imperial Russian Minister of Ways and Communications, who 
was entertained at dinner on an evening in October, 1896, arrived 
by rail, a red carpet and canopy stretched from the entrance tunnel 
to the main door of the house. On this occasion the Westinghouse 
gold dinner service made its appearance and pyramids of orchids 
adorned the banqueting table. Among the guests were Robert 
Pitcairn, Andrew Carnegie and H. C. Frick. There was a great 
reception after the dinner and the Prince left late that night for the 
east by special train. Much the same type of reception was accorded 
Prince Albert of Belgium in 1898 and both Lord Kelvin and Presi- 
dent McKinley were guests at Solitude. 

Asa rule domestic arrangements at Solitude accommodated them- 
selves to the activities of Westinghouse. His mind was never very 
far from his work and even when he was in company at home, 
whether at a large dinner party or a small game of cards, he was 
often visited by ideas that had to be noted at once. Isaac Watson, 
the butler, when serving at dinner, knew at a signal from his master 
when to bring a pad and pencil to Westinghouse’s place. After his 
master had made some notations or a rapid sketch, the butler would 
take the paper to the big table in the library where the inventor 
would look at it later. Westinghouse could work anywhere—on 
his private railroad car, in any of the offices of the companies he 
founded, at the drawing board in the stable, or on a billiard table 
in the house. 

Although the Westinghouses hadn’t sufficient means completely 
to furnish Solitude when they first moved into it in 1871, the 
house was ornately decorated in later years. A new dining room 
was added at the back and a porte-cochere on the side next the 
railroad. In addition the inventor acquired the Blaine house in 
Washington and a large country estate at Lenox, Massachusetts ; 
the latter, called Erskine Park, was Mrs. Westinghouse’s favorite 
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residence. Until his death, however, Solitude always had an im- 
portant place in the life of Westinghouse. 

Undoubtedly the most spectacular event which occurred at 
Solitude was the discovery of natural gas on the property in 1884; 
it was a nine days’ wonder which for a time caused great excite- 
ment in the city. The Westinghouses spent part of the winter of 
1883-84 in New York where their only child, a son George, had 
been born to them. During this same period the inventor began to 
take an interest in natural gas in the belief that he might harness 
for commercial purposes this strange product of the earth’s past 
history. 

It had been known for some time that large deposits of natural 
gas lay under the surface of certain parts of western Pennsylvania, 
but it was looked on merely as a by-product of the oil industry which 
at that time was still flourishing in this locality. “Strikes” of gas 
had occurred in several places near Pittsburgh, notably at Murrys- 
ville in Westmoreland County, some twenty miles from Pittsburgh, 
where since 1878 some spectacular gas “gushers” had been drilled. 
Geologists regarded the gas accurately as a product of decayed pre- 
historic organic matter; there were other less enlightened folk who 
considered it an exhalation from the Pit of Damnation, the very 
breath of Lucifer and his angels. Many people were afraid of it 
because it was dangerous to handle: the tremendous natural pres- 
sure of the colorless and almost odorless gas was the cause of many 
accidents when it escaped from gas mains. Some manufacturing 
concerns had tried to use the new fuel but no attempt had been 
made to measure the abundance of the supply nor was there any 
adequate machinery that would harness and make useful this un- 
certain and capricious natural force. Westinghouse considered that 
if it could be properly piped and the city guarded against leakage 
in the mains, it would prove a great boon to Pittsburgh since it 
would provide the cheapest and the cleanest fuel for manufacturers. 

As he turned the new idea over in his mind, he became con- 
vinced that he should do something about it. He had visited the 
wells at Murrysville and it seemed to him that if there were such 
an abundance of gas in that area surely there must be just as great 
a supply in the East Liberty valley—a supposition later to be proved 
without foundation. The long field in back of the stable at Solitude 
might be just the place to make the attempt and so on 29 December 
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1883 he signed a contract with the Gillespie Tool Company of Pitts- 
burgh to bore the well. 

Aiter the Westinghouses returned from New York, drilling for 
the gas well began in earnest. The inventor’s activities were looked 
upon with respect by Pittsburghers, but his friends and neighbors 
were suspicious of his new undertaking. It wasn't, after all, quite 
the thing to go drilling for gas in your own back yard—especially 
for such a treacherous, explosive element as it was known to be. 

As spring advanced across the valley, the flat stretch of land 
back of the stable was filled with activity. To the formal elements 
of the Solitude landscape—the precise curved mansards of the house 
and stable and the young trees glistening in the sun—was added a 
sloping tower of coarse boards, seventy feet high, and the housing 
for drilling machinery. Groups of men moved about tending the 
machines and watching with caution the great drill as it bit deeper 
into the earth with every stroke. The somnolent chugging of the 
engine and the dull beat of the drill sounded always in the suburban 
air. Sometimes the tall figure of Westinghouse, clad in overalls, 
could be seen talking to the workmen or examining the machinery. 

Twice, small veins of gas had been struck but the yield had 
cnly been moderate and Westinghouse was sure that if he just bored 
deep enough he might strike a really large reservoir. The drill kept 
thrusting deeper into the long history of the earth, probing into 
the unimaginable depths where lay the perished remains of pre- 
historic life. On the evening of 21 May 1884, the foreman Gillespie 
reported that he detected new traces of gas around the workings; 
the drill was now about 1560 feet down and although the indications 
were not strong he felt that they were getting near a large pocket 
of gas. After warning the foreman to proceed slowly and carefully 
so as not to endanger the lives of the men, Westinghouse went to 
bed and fell into his usual sound sleep. 

Night surrounded the estate, the house slept, and there was 
only the sound of the engine turning quietly, the diminished thud 
of the drill as it probed more slowly and the intent voices of the 
workmen as they kept their watch. The hours passed and the 
world turned over toward dawn. Something split the silence and 
Westinghouse sat bolt upright in bed. There was a roaring in the 
air which seemed to be a continuation of some explosive sound. 
The gas well! He jumped from bed and glanced quickly through 
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the window, but it was still too dark to see much, although there 
was a hint of light in the east. To the sound of the continuous 
roaring he ran down the stairs, paying no attention to the excited 
stir in the now aroused house, and out into the grounds. The 
familiar scene had been subtly transformed, as by an enchanter’s 
wand; the trees, the lawns and the flower beds were covered with 
a slimy mixture of mud and sand. Pools of filthy water lay in every 
direction and the whole landscape looked as if a great flood of 
waters had recently passed over it. Beyond the Ginkgo trees and 
the stable, he could see by the pale pre-dawn glimmer of light, a 
geyser of mud and water which was rising with an almost volcanic 
roar from the mouth of the well. By holding his watch to his eyes, 
he learned that it was about twenty minutes past three. Part of the 
derrick had been wrecked and there was no sign of the drillers. 
Westinghouse wondered if anything could have happened to them. 

Scon the workmen, still rather frightened, began to emerge 
from the shadows; neighbors and even strangers from some distance 
were arriving on the scene. Gradually, by questioning the drillers, 
Westinghouse was able to piece together the sequence of events. 
Acting on his advice, the drilling had gone on so slowly that only 
fifteen feet had been added to the descent of the drill, when a 
rumbling from the depths of the earth warned the men to run for 
their lives. Behind them as they ran, a column of mud, gravel and 
water rose from the well mouth with explosive force, tossing aside 
the drilling apparatus and overthrowing the engine. So was con- 
sternation created in a Victorian garden by this last strange flow- 
ering of pre-historic undersea plant and animal life. 

Mrs. Westinghouse, a few moments later, regarded the scene 
with a sort of comic dismay. Her husband asked her with a smile 
of enquiry if she were satisfied with the results of the experiment. 
She replied cheerfully that she was well enough satisfied since the 
house still had a roof on it and the kitchen was not wrecked. In 
the meantime, the geyser of mud and water had subsided and a 
stream of pure gas began to issue from the earth. The gas rose 
into the air with such force that it tossed aside heavy objects thrown 
into it by spectators, and large pieces of coal or even planks were 
splintered by the pressure. A hundred pound stone was lowered 
from the derrick by a rope, but it was thrown to one side. The day 
was given up to finding methods of restoring the grounds to their 
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former state, but this was difficult because the drillers were not sure 
how the new well would behave. Although they had drilled many 
wells, this was the most, startling performance they had witnessed. 

The flow continued unabated for a week during which time 
those who lived in the vicinity got very little sleep since it was 
accompanied by the perpetual roaring from the earth. There may 
have been those who thought darkly of Lucifer and his angels but 
if so, they kept their peace. Westinghouse had gone to work de- 
vising machinery to shut off the flow and to regulate it, and within 
a few days he had devised an apparatus which worked perfectly. 
The eruption ceased and quiet descended once again at Solitude. 

When the well had been got under control and the troublesome 
emanation from the nether depths harnessed, Westinghouse decided 
to test the illuminating power of the gas. He caused a pipe to be 
built up about sixty feet from the well mouth, to the top of which a 
wire rope on a pulley was attached. One evening at a given signal, 
a burning mass of oil-soaked rags was attached to the wire and 
hauled to the top of the pipe into which the full force of the gas 
had been admitted. When it reached the opening a thin bluish flame 
hovered there for an instant and then a great column of light shot 
a hundred feet into the night air. The base of the pillar of fire 
was blue, then white; at its top it expanded into a wide tubular 
fan which displayed shades of yellow and orange and a sort of dull 
Indian red. The East Liberty valley was bathed in an almost 
diurnal radiance and nearly a mile away people were able to read 
newspapers by the light of the great jet of flame. The Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness were not more splendidly illuminated than 
the company who watched from the lawns of Solitude. Westing- 
house gave several of these evening performances for friends, neigh- 
bors and visiting manufacturers. The heat generated by the flame 
was in summer intense; if the night was windy there was danger 
of fire; the roaring noise of the escaping gas again made sleep im- 
possible; and so these feasts of light ceased to be either feasible or 
attractive. 

The great column of fire seemed to be a bright portent for the 
new Children of Israel, the up-and-coming Pittsburghers, and their 
industrial city. Encouraged by his spectacular success, Westing- 
house drilled several other wells in the surrounding district and the 
Solitude bore came to be known as Westinghouse Well No. 1 to 
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distinguish it from the others. A craze for drilling wells siezed 
the city; as one Pittsburgh newspaper, speaking of the East End 
district alone, put it laconically, “Twenty gas wells on the tapis.” 
Few of these wells yielded much, however, and the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict never matched the yield of the Murrysville field. Even the 
Solitude well began to exhibit after a time rather disquieting symp- 
toms which heralded its eventual exhaustion. 

The chief value of the Solitude “strike” lay in the fact that it 
sparked Westinghouse’s interest and his desire to initiate a safe 
and practical as well as profitable method of conveying natural gas 
to the local consumer. In the three years after the Solitude venture, 
he patented a series of devices which made gas an important factor 
in the Pittsburgh industrial scene. 

Since the chief problem in dealing with natural gas was that 
of uncontrolled pressure, Westinghouse proceeded to invent a sys- 
tem of two pipes—the inner pipe carried the flow of gas while the 
outer received any leakage at several points, so that pressure in the 
main pipe was gradually reduced. Sometimes, as was also the case 
with artificial gas systems, the pressure was not constant and the 
gas would have to be shut off for various reasons. If the outlets 
were left open, accidents sometimes occurred when users of the gas 
tried to light their stoves or lighting fixtures. Since natural gas was 
almost odorless, it was doubly dangerous on this score. Westing- 
house invented a cut-off valve device which was located in the supply 
pipe which led from the street main to the building, and which 
would shut off all supply until outlets in the building had been closed. 

Anticipating the day when the natural gas supply would be 
exhausted, Westinghouse also inaugurated experiments to produce 
artificial gas from bituminous coal. Although these experiments 
were not quite so successful, they did produce a method of making 
gas that was an improvement on any process then on the market. 

To get the natural gas to the consumer Westinghouse had to 
have permission to lay his new mains through the city streets. Local 
purveyors of illuminating gas saw a peril to their business in the 
inventor’s activity, but he made it plain that he did not want to 
monopolize the city’s gas business; he stated that he would prefer 
a cooperative group in which the manufacturing concerns who 
would use most of the gas should become partners with him in the 
venture. Finally the City Council passed an ordinance favorable to 
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Westinghouse and he was able to proceed with his plans. He realized 
that he could not depend on the Solitude well nor on any of the other 
Pittsburgh drillings for his supply, so he bought easements on 
properties at Murrysville and elsewhere. 

It then became necessary to organize a company to distribute 
the product. The Fuel Gas Company, Westinghouse’s chief com- 
petitor, had organized under an old Pennsylvania law which con- 
ferred on any public utility company which was the first to venture 
into its field in any given locality, a monopoly of that type of busi- 
ness. Westinghouse sent his lawyer, John Dalzell, to Harrisburg 
to see if any legal means could be devised by which he might become 
a competitor of the established firm. Dalzell found an old charter 
which had been granted to Tom Scott of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for the purpose of building a branch line. However, it had never 
been implemented and since its provisions were broad, it could he 
used for almost any purpose. Westinghouse bought it for $35,000.00 
and using it as an instrument launched the Philadelphia Company 
(the company named in the original charter). 

The Pittsburgh newspapers of 4 August 1884 contained an 
advertisement setting forth the prospectus of the company, together 
with its directors and officers—George Westinghouse was, of course, 
president. The company owned gas rights on the Solitude property 
as well as on other properties where Westinghouse had drilled wells; 
it also possessed the inventor’s patent No. 301,191 for a “system 
of conveying and utilizing gas under pressure.” The public did not 
rush to buy shares in the new enterprise, but enough money was 
available to get the new business started. Westinghouse’s enthusiasm 
for his project was infectious and as the business began to look like 
a money maker, a lively speculation in its shares took place. He 
remained president until 1889 when he had to retire from active 
participation in the affairs of the company because of the huge scope 
of his activities. As time went on the firm he founded became a 
holding rather than an operating company and it branched out into 
the transportation, steam and electric industries. However, the 
original gas business was merged into the Equitable Gas Company 
(an independent firm until 1900 when it came under the control of 
the Philadelphia Company) which continued as an operating sub- 
sidiary of the Philadelphia until 1950 when it became an independent 
concern. Thus Westinghouse’s venture inaugurated by the Solitude 
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well went on to expand and function in one form or another up to 
the present day. 

The introduction on a large scale of natural gas into Pittsburgh 
nianufacturing had enormous consequences for the industrial future 
of the city. In the early ’80’s it had been suggested that it might 
be cheaper to process iron ore at some point along the Great Lakes 
if coal could be brought there cheaply enough. However, the avail- 
ability of a new type of cheap fuel changed the picture and turned 
the scales definitely in favor of Pittsburgh. New steel and iron 
industries were attracted to this area that might well have gone 
elsewhere and it was Westinghouse who helped materially to make 
Pittsburgh one of the great industrial cities of the world. 

One has only to read the editorials in the Pittsburgh Bulletin 
of the late ’80’s to realize what a change the new natural gas re- 
gime had made in lightening the pall of smoke which hung perpet- 
ually over the city. Unfortunately the local deposits of gas had 
heen wasted in a most prodigal manner and as the gas companies 
had to go further afield for new supplies, the price to the consumer 
rose to such a degree that many manufacturing firms returned to 
using coal. For its few years’ respite from smoke, however, the 
city had Westinghouse largely to thank. 

Westinghouse went on to other triumphs in the field of me- 
chanical invention. His electrical devices were, after the air brake, 
the most famous connected with his name. In the early ’90’s, after 
a financial crisis in which he almost lost control of the great enter- 
prises he had founded, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company was formed. In the Panic of 1907, however, the 
company got into severe financial straits and in the reorganization 
that ensued he was forced out of the presidency. He died in New 
York City on 12 March 1914. 

One of his biographers who was at Solitude early in 1915 after 
the house had been stripped of most of its fine furniture and its 
mementoes of Westinghouse, recalled that the most forcible reminders 
of the great inventor were the groups of exposed wires that ran 
along the walls. When the house had been wired for electricity, 
Westinghouse had wanted the system left exposed so that he could 
work with it when a new idea struck him. It was this homely touch, 
the combination of genius and down-to-earth practicality that made 
Solitude not only a Pittsburgh but an American place. 
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In 1918, the Engineer’s Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
wishing to memorialize the great inventor, purchased the estate from 
the Westinghouse heirs and gave it to the City of Pittsburgh with 
the stipulation that it be used as a public park. The house itself 
was demolished in the summer of 1919, but the stable remains al- 
though it has been much changed and both its mansard and chimney 
stack are gone. The gas well, having served its purpose, has long 
since vanished. 

Solitude is now Westinghouse Park, a playground, a place of 
miscellaneous public resort. Today, a child holding a ball, a matron 
walking a poodle, a youth in a sport shirt whispering to his girl, 
pass over the bones of the house, completely forgetful of the great 
shadows of the past. Whether they know it or not, these various 
persons have inherited not only Solitude but the world that West- 
inghouse helped make for them. He was a constructor, not a de- 
stroyer, and in these days of the most dire portents of destruction, 
this season of dismay, it is heartening to consider his life and his 
beneficent achievements. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 


This rather discursive article does not pretend to be a piece 
of full dress historical research; it is rather an attempt to paint in 
quasi-narrative form, a portrait of a place important in its day, to 
present an informal account of certain events which may be of interest 
to the general reader. The writer has none the less attempted to 
examine all documents available to him in order to make his presen- 
tation as accurate as possible and his sources are listed in this 
bibliographical appendix. The essay itself is hardly more than a 
parochial footnote to local history, but such additions are, if not 
necessary, at least tributary to the general text. For the writer, 
who has lived near his theme for many years, it is, as well, a minor 
testament of the heart, a declaration of loyalty to his own back yard. 

Extensive use has been made of the biographies of Prout and 
Leupp which still remain the best general authorities on the life of 
Westinghouse, inasmuch as nothing more definitive has been pub- 
lished of late years. Garbedian’s more recent but almost fictional 
life (apparently written for the delectation of not overly intelligent 
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teen-agers) is so romantic in treatment as to be almost useless for 
any serious purpose; it does, however, contain on pp. 229-230 a list 
of the inventor’s patents pertaining to natural gas. The writer has 
also consulted briefer accounts, some of which are listed below. 

In regard to Solitude itself, the transfer of the property from 
Hopkins to Westinghouse dated 4 March, 1871 is to be found in the 
archives of the Allegheny County Recorder of Deeds (Deed Book 
265, p. 515). There are further transfers of acreage from Hopkins 
to Westinghouse on 3 April, 1871 (Book 268, p. 555) and 14 Janu- 
ary, 1880 (Book 398, p. 192). The Atlases of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny of 1872, 1882, and 1889-90 published by the G. M. Hopkins 
Company, as well as the Pittsburgh Real Estate Plat Books from 
1898 onward, have been useful in observing changes in the estate 
in relation to the surrounding neighborhood. The transfer of Soli- 
tude from the Engineer’s Society of Western Pennsylvania to the 
City of Pittsburgh dated 30 November, 1918 is recorded in Deed 
Book 1962, p. 34. There are photographs of the house in Palmer's 
Pictorial Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1905) p. 124, in an article in the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph for 13 June, 1919, and in Leupp’s 
biography. (See illustration) 

Westinghouse, like many contemporary Pittsburgh “tycoons” 
was much interested in real estate. He was the first of the local 
industrialists to have his own downtown office building (erected 
1888-89) and he engaged in large real estate development such as 
the Trafford City plan (1902) and other projects in East Pittsburgh 
and Pittsburgh itself. Around 1900 a large tract of land owned by 
the inventor adjacent to Solitude was laid out as an elegant upper 
middle class “plan of lots,” but it was not a successful venture. The 
writer, who lives in one of the houses of this plan, has in his 
possession an elaborate brochure advertising the project which was 
called “Westinghouse Park.” 

The accounts of social life at Solitude have been taken mostly 
from the Pittsburgh Bulletin for the years 1890-1900 and from articles 
in the Pittsburgh Jndex for 12 August, 1911 and 21 September, 1918. 
The biographies noted above and scattered newspaper articles have 
proved useful for this section. 

Comparison of various accounts of the gas well at Solitude 
reveal discrepancies both in the date and time of the discovery as 
well as the sequence of events in connection with it. The writer 
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has followed Leupp’s account for the most part, checking it, where 
necessary, with other sources. Most biographical treatments of 
Westinghouse mention the gas well. Pittsburgh newspapers, par- 
ticularly the Chronicle Telegraph and the Commercial Gazette for 
May, June, July and August in 1884, contain much information and 
the well was also mentioned in the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
XXXVII, No. 24 (14 June, 1884), p. 437, and Harper's Weekly, 
XXIX, No. 1508 (14 November, 1885), p. 747. Relevant articles 
from the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania are listed below. 
There is a photograph of the well by Histed in the Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny Illustrated Review (Pittsburgh, 1889), p. 32. In the 
issue of Harper’s Weekly above, there is a large wood engraving 
showing the well in its ignited state. 

Mr. Thomas Murphy of the Equitable Gas Company has pro- 
vided information from the company archives, and conversations 
with Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, Mr. Rees T. Scully, Mr. Charles Welier 
and Miss Jane Watson, the daughter of Westinghouse’s butler, have 
been helpful. 

When all the bits of the mosaic have been fitted together, the 
picture is at best only a partial one; the writer has at least not 
attempted to “restore” too freely where parts are missing. What 
was the reality of Solitude, what was done and said there, what was 
the exact story of the gas well? Who now knows? This article 
is a compilation of shadows; the substance is beyond recovery. 
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THE FOUNDERS 
of the Second Presbyterian Congregation of Pittsburgh 


MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL 


“ ROUBLE strode into Pittsburgh with the young Reverend Robert 
Steele in 1799. He was a stranger to the town and its 
people, but his presence soon disrupted the unity of certain 

Pittsburgh Presbyterians. 

The first thirty-two years of his life had been lived in turbulent 
Ireland. He came from that strife-torn land to Pittsburgh to preach 
the word of God as he understood it, and he preached it, but some 
Pittsburgh Presbyterians of great piety were opposed to him after 
they heard his first sermon from the pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian Church. The church did not have a pastor then, and several 
ministers were serving it as supplies. Those Presbyterians who 
had found the Rev. Mr. Steele’s sermons distasteful, bore with him for 
a time, but his words continued to sow seeds of dissatisfaction within 
them. He was aware of the tempest rising against him, but he 
would not yield to the dissidents and they would not abandon their 
tenets for his. 

After he became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church the 
dissidents determined to get relief, if possible, from a situation which, 
to them, was intolerable. They chose a few men of prestige to 
acquaint the Pittsburgh Synod with their position. The men chosen 
were James Morrison, William Borrett, William Semple and Wil- 
liam Gazzam. They were true Christian gentlemen. In October, 
1803, they prepared, signed and presented the following petition to 
the Synod: 


To the Reverend Synod, now sitting in the borough of Pittsburgh (this 
memorial), most humbly showeth: 

That we, the subscribers, being appointed by a number of our brethern, 
either already united to the Presbyterian Church or desirous of being so 
united, as becometh the general supporters of the Christian cause, do 





Mrs. Bothwell, a member of this Society, has contributed the following articles 
to the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine: “Devereux Smith, Fearless 
Pioneer” in 1957, and “Precious Records,” and “Pittsburgh’s Most Disastrous 
Sunday” in 1958.—Ed. 
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represent that we have not united in the call of the Rev. Robert Steele as 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, but that, nevertheless, 
being adverse to a separation, if it could be avoided consistently with spirit- 
ual advantage, did for some time attend the preaching of the said reverend 
gentleman, and most of us did subscribe to his support, but finding no kind 
of spiritual advantage, have long since withdrawn and are now as sheep 
without a sheperd. We bring forward no charges against Mr. Steele or 
any member of said church, considering that even if sufficient should exist, 
this is not our present object, but assure the Reverend Synod that our 
present object is to receive the immediate benefits of what we deem to be 
a Gospel Ministry.! 

The tenor of their petition attests to their tact and their integrity. 
There is pathos in their statement that they found “no kind of 
spiritual advantage” in the preaching of the Rev. Mr. Steele and that 
they had “long since withdrawn” from the church and were “as 
sheep without a sheperd.” Their assertion that their “present ob- 
ject” was “to receive the immediate benefits” of what they deemed 
“to be a Gospel Ministry” stressed their spiritual need. 

The Synod sought to placate them by authorizing Presbytery 
to send supplies to them. Synod probably hoped that time would 
end their opposition to the Rev. Mr. Steele, but it only strengthened 
their determination to stand aloof from him and the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Eventually, in October, 1804, with the sanction of the General 
Assembly, the Second Presbyterian Congregation of Pittsburgh came 
into existence. 

The Rev. Robert Steele must be regarded as a reluctant founder 
of the second church. The other founders were the persons who 
had found dissatisfaction with the First Presbyterian Church and 
its pastor, but their representatives are the ones who are generally 
recognized as the founders of the second church. Very little has 
been written about those four men, Messrs. Morrison, Borrett, 
Semple and Gazzam, who deserved more acclaim than they received. 

James Morrison, one of the founders, was a Pittsburgh mer- 
chant who had been a member of the First Presbyterian Church for 
some years. Pew No. 32 in that church was in his name. He was 
a zealous worker for his church and commanded general respect. 
His withdrawal from the First Church must have caused him mental 
anguish. It was in his house that the first services of the formally 
organized Second Presbyterian Church were held. 

William Borrett, another of the founders, was sometimes re- 


1 Killikelly, Sarah, The History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa., 1906), p. 363. 
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ferred to as Mr. Barrett and, in fact, printed copies of the petition 
of 1803, mentioned hereinabove, mistakenly show his name as 
“Wm. Barrett.” He was forty-six years old when the petition 
was presented in 1803. His daughter, Lydia, who was then fifteen 
years old, later became the bride of Jeffrey Scaife. The name of 
Scaife has been a familiar one to many generations of Pittsburghers. 
Mr. Borrett was a business man of great ability who did as much 
for Pittsburgh, in his way and in his day, as his great, great, great 
grandson, Alan M. Scaife, deceased, did for it for many years be- 
fore his death in July, 1958, at fifty-eight years of age. Mr. Borrett 
died at ninety-two years of age on May 7, 1849, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Jeffrey Scaife, who was then a widow. There had 
existed for years a doubt as to the exact date of Mr. Borrett’s death, 
but the records of the Second Presbyterian Church, when searched 
recently, dispelled that doubt. 

William Semple, another of the founders, was a very pious 
man. He was thirty-two years old when the petition of 1803 was 
presented to the Synod. He was born near Dublin, Ireland; came 
to America in 1795 and to Pittsburgh five years later, where he, 
too, became a merchant. He promptly became an asset to the 
community and won its hearty approval. 

William Gazzam, whose name was the last on the petition of 
1803, was an Englishman who came to Pittsburgh with his family 
in 1800. He, too, was a merchant and a good citizen. The contri- 
bution made by him and his family to the spiritual and material 
growth of Pittsburgh is noteworthy. He died eight years after he 
signed the petition, and he had the spiritual satisfaction in his last 
years of knowing that he was one of the founders of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

The priceless records of the Second Presbyterian Church reveal 
the recollections of James Morrison, as furnished to it in writing 
years ago, as to the origin of the second church, and some of those 
recollections were as follows: 

The first that came was the Rev? Wylie . . . Notice was given that he 
would preach in the Court House, but when the Sabbath morning came, 
it was found that the Janitor, acting under instructions from a County 
Commissioner, who was an elder in the lst Church, would not open the 
door. A man was then stationed on the steps to inform the people who 
might come that the meeting would be held at Mr. Morrison’s house. The 


meeting was held there—and then and there was preached the first sermon 
to the Congregation of the 2d Church. The first place of stated worship 
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. . . was a German meeting house which stood . .. on the corner of 
Smithfield and 5th streets . . . The Lord’s supper was first administered 


to the Second Church in October, 1805, probably by the late Father McCurdy. 
Mr. Morrison was alluding to the first supply sent to the newly- 
established congregation when he stated, “The first that came was 
the Rev? Wylie.” The Rev. William Wylie was certainly that man. 
The “Father McCurdy” mentioned was, undoubtedly, the Rev. 
Elisha McCurdy. 

Another account that sheds light on the activities of the founders 
of the Second Church was written by John McCombs, who married 
Miss Hannah Morrison of Pittsburgh in 1802 and came with her 
to Pittsburgh in 1803 from Canonsburg, Pa. He wrote: 


About this time I set up the family altar as the worship of God in my 
house ... In the same year, 1803, my family united with a small society 
associated for public worship and mutual edification, which met in private 
houses, as they had no house of worship. 


The following were among the heads of families composing the society, 
Mr. James Morrison, Mr. William Semple, Mr. William Barrett, Mr. 
William Gazzam, Mr. Joseph McCullough, with their families and others. 
These met regularly on the Sabbath for religious services. This small 
society, feeling desirous of having the gospel preached to them and to 
have the way prepared for their being organized into a church, united 
in an application to the Presbytery for some supplies. Their application 
was finally granted, and they were organized under the name of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. The first sermon to this small con- 
gregation was by the Rev. Wm. Wylie. The discourse was very solemn 


and appropriate to the occasion. .. .2 


The John McCombs (or McComb) just mentioned was the 
third son of John McCombs who settled near Lancaster, Pa., about 
1770. A descendant is Dr. John P. McComb of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who has been rendering medical services in Pittsburgh since 1913 
to a vast number of people who have been his patients. He was 
head of the Department of Obstetrics at Shadvside Hospital for 
many years. 

Joseph McCullough, who was mentioned in the account by 
Mr. McCombs set out above, can, with many others, be regarded 
as a founder of the Second Presbyterian Church. He had a boat- 
yard at the Point where old-fashioned flat boats were built. He 
was an Elder of the Second Church when he died in 1842 at 
ninety-one years of age. 

The congregation acquired Lot No. 3813 in 1808 with the 





Ward, John Clark, John McComb’s Family (Chicago, 1897), p. 35. 

Lot No. 381 was sold by William Earle and Sarah his wife, by deed dated May 
20, 1808, to William Borrett, James Morrison, Wm. Semple, Wm. McCul- 

lough, Mansfield Banton and James Briceland, and while it was not recited 
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3 
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intention of erecting a church when funds were available. The lot 
was the third one below Smithfield street and it ran through from 
Fifth Street (now Fifth Avenue) to Diamond Street (now Forbes). 
The congregation’s first church was erected on that lot and its first 
graveyard was on it or adjacent to it. The church served the con- 
gregation from 1814 to March 26, 1844. The church minutes state 
that a fire on that day destroyed the church and the session house 
and that the congregation had been invited to become members 
“of our sister church.” It must be stressed that this fire occurred 
in 1844 and not in 1845 as some writers have mistakenly reported. 
A graphic account of. the fire was given in the Daily Morning Post 
of March 26, 1844. Some tears must have been shed, not only 
because of the fire but because it necessitated the removal of the 
dead from what had been believed to be their final resting place. 
Pennsylvania granted a charter to The Second Presbyterian 
Congregation of Pittsburgh on October 15, 1815, on its application 
of April 6, 1815. It is the very first charter recorded in Book 1 of 
the Charter Records of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, but, 
strangely, it was not recorded until April 1, 1856. Twenty-four 
names were signed to the application for a charter. Two of the 





in the deed, which is recorded in D.B. 34, p. 196, Allegheny County, Pa., 
that they acquired the property as trustees of the church, such was actually 
the case. It was so stated in the deed, dated November 13, 1822, recorded 
in D.B. 34, p. 198, by which the same property was conveyed to Thomas 
Hartley, John Thompson, Robert Christy, Isaac Harris and Luke Loomis, 
“Trustees of the Second Presbyterian Congregation of Pittsburgh” by William 
Borrett, James Morrison and Jane, his wife; William Semple and Ann, his 
wife; William Banton, Ann Mason and Wm., her husband; Rebeccah Milten- 
berger and George, her husband; Mary Brown and James, her husband; 
Clementina Banton and Henrietta Kepner; Sarah Simpson, Nancy Darling- 
ton and Benjamin, her husband; John McCullough, William McCullough, 
James McCullough, Jane McCullough, Mary McCullough and Margaret 
McCullough and James Briceland and Rachel, his wife. The grantees in the 
deed of May 20, 1808, had been, as indicated above, six persons, and the reason 
for the joinder of the additional number of grantors in the deed of Nov. 13, 
1822, conveying to the Trustees of 1822 the property acquired from the 
Earles in 1808 was that, in the interim, William McCullough and Mansfield 
Banton, two of the six grantees in the aforesaid deed of May 20, 1808, had died 
and it became necessary for their heirs to join in the aforementioned deed 
of 1822. 

4 The signatures on the application for a charter were as follows: James Morrison, 
Christian Latshaw, John W. Johnson, John McCombs, Mathew B. Lowrie, 
Wm. Semple, Morris M. Matthews, James Craspan, Reuben Neal, Robert 
Cochran, Henry Westbay, John P. Skelton, Ben Hindrick, Gilbert McKewen. 
John Douthitt, Joseph Roseman, George Cochran, John Fearis, Adam More- 
land, Wm. Willock, James Brown, Elias Williams, James M. Riddle, Wm. 
Rieger. Article I identified the Trustees as “The Reverend Thomas Hunt, 
James Morrison, John McCombs, Christian Latshaw and William Semple.” 
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signers were James Morrison and William Semple who, presumably, 
were the same men who had signed the famous petition of 1803. 
Another signer of the application was John McCombs. 

The history of the Second Presbyterian Church down through 
the years has been fascinating, but it cannot be told in this article. 
The church has seen happier years than this one. It is now on 
Eighth Street between Fort Duquesne Boulevard and Penn Avenue 
and is almost hemmed in by automobiles on parking lots. It does not ) 
have a pastor. The Reverend James Golden Miller became its pastor 
in 1949 and served it faithfully for nearly a decade before leaving 
Pittsburgh last year. 

Time and the tides of circumstances have created new prob- 
lems for the Second Presbyterian Church—problems which some 
regard as almost insurmountable. The Church may possibly be } 
sacrificed to the perishable thing called progress. The founders of 
the Church and their successors deserve to have it live on as long 
as Pittsburgh exists. May it survive forever! 











THE ORDERLY BOOK OF COLONEL HENRY 
BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE OHIO INDIANS, 1764 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 


SECOND INSTALLMENT 


Head Quarters at the 38 Mile*® 
Encampment Sunday Oc>r 7% 1764 

Parole t Lancaster 

Countersign { Conecochegue 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co! Reid?! 

Adjt & Qt M® 1st B: Pensylvanians 

The General to beat at day break Tomorrow morning the 
Horses not to be loaded till the Assembly beats & as soon as the 
Convoy is ready to move the whole will proceed as usual 

Some officer’s Baggage horses have been observed to be greatly 
overloaded notwithstanding the Former Orders, specifying the weight 
of the heaviest load by no means to exceed 160 Ib¥*t: as it cannot 
be suppos’d the officers would knowingly allow of such abuse and 
disregard to public Orders —-——— it must arise from some of the 
Soldiers or Drivers presuming to load the horses with their own 
Baggage without the officers’ Permission 

To prevent this happening for the future it is expressly order’d 
that an officer p’ Company will himself see the Tents and Baggage 
pack’d & the horses loaded; and that the loads do not contain, 
Provisions Kettles Baggage or Tent Pins belonging to the 
Soldiers 

If on account of Sickness or particular duties it is found neces- 
sary to carry any of the mens Baggage there must be an order in 
writing for the Commanding Officer of the Corps, they belong to, 
specifying the reason of such Indulgence & directed to Capt Ourry*? 
A. D. Q". Mr. Gl. 

The officer of Each Company who sees the Horses loaded, will 
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be Answerable that this order is strictly Complyed with, — 

The Light Horsemen who are again mounted, are now to re- 
sume the Guard of the Cattle, dureing the march. 

The Cap‘s of the Troops of Light horse, to take this Duty in 
Charge Alternately, Detatching a sub" & ten troopers to Guard the 
droves of sheep which Continue to move in the front of the rear 
Guard, as formerly Dicerted [Directed] 

The Guard Driveing the Oxen, to march between the Axmen 
& the front Column, keeping always within Sight of the Latter 





Head Quarters at the 49 mile Encamp- 
ment,?? monday, October 8t* 1764 
Parole | Albany 
Countersign { Georgia 
Field Officer for to morrow major Provost 
Adjutant & Quarter Master 24 batt Pensilvanians 
The General to beat to morrow morning at Eight, the horses 
are to be Collected at that hour. 
The Assembly will be beat when the Convoy is ready to move 
After the horses are Loaded they remain within the Square 
till the A D QO M G Directs them to be Ranged Propperly & in the 
order they are to Continue During the March 





Morning orders Tuesday Oct": 9 
7 OClock 

To Prevent Delay by Dispositions necessary to be made in case of 
a Sudden Attack from the Savages. 
The Different Divisions of the Army are put under the Immediate 
Command of the following field Officers 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis Commands the Left Face of the Square 
Composed of the 1%* & one Company of the Second battalions of 
Pensylvanians 
Lieutenant Colonel Clayton to command the rear face of the Square 
Composed of the Remainder of the 24 batt. of Pensylvanians & one 
half of the 1st batt; 60° Regt 
Major Prevost to Command the Right face of the Square Composed 
of the Remainder of the 60‘ & of one half of the 424 Regt. Major 
Murray to command the front face of the Square Composed of the 
Remainder of the 424 Regt. 
These four field Officers Will Always March at the head of their 
respective Divisions 
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, Lieutenant Colonel Reid to do no more Duty in the Line, he is to 
serve as Coll®. During this Expedition And his Orders are to be 
Obeyed by Every Corps in the Army 

Colonel Reid will take under his particular direction the Ord- 
nance Stores, the Convoy of provisions. The Cattle, bat** baggage 
& pack horses: & all Reports from those Departments are to be 
made to him. 

Returns*®* to be given in Immediately to the Major of Brigade 
of the Number of Persons to be Victualled in every Corps of the 
Army; That the Exact Quantity of Provisions to be Issued at every 
Draught may be ascertained and in order by That Means to prevent 
Effectually any Confusion, Errors or Embezzelments, in the Deliv- 
| ries or Receipts of the Deputy Commissary of Provisions. 





There is reason to Suspect that a Quantity of Flower found 
deficient in the weight of a Bagg has been lately Stole, Co! Bouquet 
offers a Reward of 100 Dollars’® for the Detection of this Theft 
or for the Discovery of any Person who hereafter either directly or 
Indirectly may be found Guilty of this unpardonable Crime He is 
determined to make an Examp'* of the first Criminal of this Heinous 
Nature And by a Capital Punishment to Extirpate such Villains 
out of this Army. 

When the Troops and Convoy are Marching No Person what- 
soever to presume to pass the Van of the Virginians (who march 
in the front) without Orders, that their Scouts may the easier dis- 
cover the Tracts of the Enemy. 


Head Quarters at the 65 Mile?’ 
Encampment Thursday Oct>r 9t» 1764 
Parole Saratoga 
Countersign er 
Field Officer for tomorrow Lt Co" Francis 
Adjt & Qu" Master 424 Regt 
The General to beat tomorrow at day break, The Horses to be 
Immediately collected and the Army to March as early as possible.— 
The Troops this Evening to draw four Days Provisions Be- 
ginning wt the Pensylvania Voluntiers and Ending wt Major Fields 
Corps of Virginians. This Issuing compleats the whole to the 13th 
Inclusive. 
Before the Army Marches, the Baggage Horses of every Corps 
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as soon as Loaded are to be properly Ranged and Conducted daily 
by the Reg! Qu’ Masters to the Front Face of the Square where the 
A: D: Q: M: G: will place them in their several stations in the 
Line of March. 

All the Axes received by the Difft Corps to be returned to the 
Chief Engineer tomorrow morning. There will then be delivered 
New Axes in Lieu of these at the Proportion of two Per Company. 

A Court Martial of the Line to sitt tomorrow morning at 
seven 

Capt Grant?* of the 424 Regt President 

The 42¢ & 60% Regts & 1st & 24 Batts Penn’ give each a 
Subaltern to sitt as Members, James Fleming of the Penns: Volun- 
tiers Confined on Suspicion of Firing contrary to repeated Orders 
is to be try’d by this Court. —-——— Evidences’? will attend at the 
tryal. 


Head Quarters at the 62 mile Encamp‘? 
Wednesday Oc 10% 1764 

Parole Penobscot 

Countersign Acadia 

Field Officer for tomorrow Maj. Murray 

Adj' & Qu Master from y* 60 Regt 

The General to beat at Day Break and the Army to March 
tomorrow morning as early as possible 

The 424 & 60%» Regt’ will for the future furnish all The Camp 
Guards 

The Penns? Troops will furnish daily two Companies Com- 
pleat in Men and Officers to be advanced under the Direction of the 
Chief Engineer; These Comp* to parade Immediately on the Beat- 
ing of the General. They will Each receive a Proportion of Tools 
for clearing the Road,*' The A: D: Q: M: G: will order a Suffi- 
cient Number of Pack Horses to carry these Mens Packs that by 
being disencumbered of any I.oads they may the more speedily & 
Effectualy perform the necessary & Essential service they are to be 
employed on. 


Head Quarters at the 72 Mile Encampment*? 
Thursday Oct 11 
Parole Madagascar 
Countersign | Batavia 
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Field Officers for tomorrow 

Lt Co! Clayton 

Adjt & Qut M* 1s B. Pennsylvas 
The Gen! to Beat tomorrow at Day Break: and the Army to 
March as early as possible 


Head Quarters at the 83 Mile*? 
Encampment Friday Oct 12*» 1764 

Parole Berwick 

com Tiviot 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major Dehaas 

Adjt & Q* Mr 2¢ Batt" Pensylvanians 

The General to beat at day break tomorrow, & the Army to 
march as early as possible. 

The Camp Guards for the future to be relieved in the Morning 
before the Army Marches, The Guards advanced before the Dif- 
ferent Faces of the Encampment to lead the Collumns formed by 
these Faces in the Line of March: and as some of the Army arrives 
at the Ensuing Encamping Ground, The Guards will File off from 
their respective Collumns and repair Immediately to the several 
Places they are to be Posted at: which the Officers will find dis- 
tinguished by the Camp Collours marked for that Purpose; and 
fixt at the different Stations of the Guards 

One Troop of Light Horse to perform daily the Duty of march- 
ing with and guarding the several droves of Oxen and Sheep, and 
to continue to protect those droves by a proper number of Centinels 
during the Night 

The Bullock and Sheep drivers to give all the assistance they 
can afford to the Light Horse men in this Service 

The A: D: Q: M: G: will direct the Super Intendant of the 
Cattle to Order One Third of the Drivers who are Armed, to Mount 
Guard every Night and furnish a Proportion of Centrys for their 
own Security as also to watch the Cattle. Another Troop of Light 
Horse to parad[e] Every Morning at Head Quarters on y® beating 
of the Assembly before the army Marches. A party from This 
Troop to be detatched Early as an Escort to the Chief Engineer 
The Remaining Officers & Troops will be disposed of In the Line 
of March in Leading the difft Collumns of Infantry, In Assisting 
to Protect The Convoy and in any other Incidental Services that may 
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Occur wt the main Body of the Army 
The Troops of Light Horse to take alternately the above men- 
tioned dutys 


Morning Orders Saturday 13" 8°44 7 4 M 
The Army has already penetrated to the Heart of the Enemys 
Country —— 
These Perfidious Savages have recently and severly Experienced 
the Valor of Britons which must have struck them wt Terror as 





they now shun Encountring the same Gallant Troops that for- 
merly put them to flight, and this first Instance of so distant a Prog- 
ress of his Majestys successfull Arms In this part of the Vast 
Continent of Nt America has hitherto met wt no serious opposition, 
Nor have the Barbarians (who Brutally destroy the Defenceless 
Inhabitants of the Back Settlements of our Collonies,) dar’d to 
Appear in the Face of this small but well composed Army in a 
hostile Manner. 

The Troops will this day proceed to Tuscarrawa a settlement 
(now abandoned) but formerly Inhabited by a Numerous Tribe of 
the Enemy Inds 

From the Pacifick dispo[si]tion of several Savage Nations to 
the Northward who applied for and have had Peace Granted to 
them by St Will™ Jonston*® (His Majestys sole Agent & Super- 
Intendant For Indian Affairs) And from appearances lately in this 
Quarter, It is probable that a Deputation from the Shawanes, Dela- 
ware, and Mingo Nations will at Tuscarawa sue for Peace ———— Co!! 
Bouquet desires every Person in this Army may be acquainted it 
is his orders that to avoid unnecessary Blood shed The Troops are 
Generously to forbear treating the Savages hostilely till their Inten- 
tions are fully known And should they meanly and servily Attempt 
to recover the Favor and Countenance of any Person whatsoever 
It is positively Forbid to hold any kind of friendly Intercourse 
with them by speaking shaking of hand or otherwise, —-———— But 
on the Contrary to look on them wt utmost disdain and w' that 
Stern and Manly Indignation Justly Felt for their many Barbaritys 
to our friends and fellow Subjects. They will continue to be re- 
garded as Enemys till they submit to the Terms that will be offered 
them and till they have in some measure expiated the Horrid 
Crimes they have been Guilty of: by a Strict Compliance wt those 
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Terms: in w© Ample Satisfaction will be demanded & Insisted on; 
for all possible reparation of wrongs and such satisfaction as will 
be adequate to the Spirit now exerted by an Injured People, and 
equally consistent with the Honor and Dignity of the British Em- 
pire. Should the Savages have the Audacity to dispute the access 
of this Army to Tuscarrawa, The Conduct and Bravery of the 
Officers and Men will soon retaliate their Crueltys on their Guilty 
Heads: In a Manner more be coming their Resentments: Altho 
repugnant to their Humanity. 


Head Quarters at Tuscarawa*® 
or the twelfth Encampment from 
Fort Pitt 92 Miles distant ————— 
Saturday Oc 13t® 1764 

Parole Geneva 

ee Danube 

Field Officer for toMorrow Lt Co! Francis 

Adjt & Qu’ M' from y® 424 Regt ——-—— 

The Army halts tomorrow at this Encampment, Necessary 
Houses‘? to be erected Immediately at proper distances from the 
Difft Faces of the Square, But within y® Advanced Centrys, The 
Quarter Masters of the Different Corps wi!l receive Tools from y® 
Chief Engineer for that Purpose w° are to be returned as soon as 
the work is performed The Men’s Arms to be Cleaned and put in 
Good Order, their Linnens washed, And the Ammunitions partic- 
ularly Examined. 

The Troops to draw three Days provisions tomorrow morning 
Beginning wt the Royal Artillery and Ending wt the Pennsylvania 
Volunteers —-——— This Issuing Compleats to the 16t* Inst In- 
clusive 

A General Court Martial to sitt to morrow at 10 oClock. 

Lieut Co" Clayton President*® 


Maj‘ Prevost 60'" Regt, Maj® Murray 424 Regt 
Maj‘ de Haas ItBPR] ~ (Capt Wil™ Grant 424 R 
Capt Piper 22B PR > @ )Capt Lems 24 B P Regt 
Capt Ja’ Irwin It B P( = )Capt Hendricks it BP 
Lieut Winter 60¢ R) vw {Lieut Alex McKay 424 
Lieut Cha’ Stewart 24 B P R Lieut Thomson it BPR 


Lieut Alexander Frazer Deputy Judge Advocate 
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This Court to try Ja’ English Soldier 
in the 1st Batt" Penn’ Confined in the Provost Martials Guard for 
disobeying Orders —-——— Evidences will be ordered to Attend 
The Names & Rank of the Members The Names of the Evidences 
and the Prisiner’s Name & Crime will be given in to the Judge 
Advocate this Evening The Prisoner to be acquainted of his Tryal 
that he may Prepare for it 


Head Quarters Camp at Tus[s]carrawa 
Sunday October 14» 1764 

Parole Stirling 

Sonus Tweed 

Field Officer for tomorrow Majt Prevost 

Adjt & Qut Mr 60% Regt 

The General Court Martial of w* Lieut Co! Clayton was 
President is disolved. The Prisoner James English Sold* In y* 
1*t B Penns"® Tryed for disobeying the Orders against firing: is 
found Guilty, but being recommended to Mercy by the President 
& Members of the Court, Co" Bouquet has been pleased to pardon 
him & orders him to be releassd from his Confinement 

All The Officers & Men off Duty belonging to every Corps 
in the Line to be under Arms at Four this Afternoon Those En- 
campt in the Square; to parade in Front of their respective Faces. 

The Two Corps of Virginia Volunteers to be formed be- 
hind the front and Rear faces. 

The two Troops of Light Horse to form in Rear of the Right 
& Left Faces. 

The Commanding Officers of Corps will receive directions at 
Head Quarters concerning the Manouvres to be performed by the 
Troops. 

His Majesty has been pleased to make the following Promo- 
tions in the Staff for North America. William Porter and 
Stewart Gentlemen to be Deputy Commissarys of Musters. 

The Commander in Chief in North America has been pleased 
to Order That Returns be sent on the first of Nov™ Ensuing from 
every Quarter to the Commissary General at New York: of the 
Quantity of Provisions Remaining at the Several Forts & Posts. 

The Army to be in readiness to March tomorrow morning 
The General to beat at Eight oClock. The Super Intendants 
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of Pack Horses to have them collected at that hour. — As soon as 
the Horses are Loaded the whole will Move as Usual. 

Co! Bouquet has this day rect Intelligence that a Numerous 
Deputation of Indians from the Shawanese & Delaware Nations are 
on their way hither to beg for Peace He orders that when they 
approach the Army (whether on the March or Encampt) No Insult 
ve offered thier Persons. 


Head Quarters at the 13 49 
Encampment on the Western Bank of the 
Muskingum River near Tuscarrawa 
95 Miles from Fort Pitt 
Monday Oc>r 15th 1764 
Parole Zurich 
Countersign | shee 
Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co" Clayton 
Adjut & Qu™* 1st Batt" Penns: 
The Army remains Encampt till further Orders 
Necessary Houses to be Erected 
& a proper spot to be cleared Immediately for a General Parade 

The Regimental Quarter Masters will receive directions & Tools 
for this Purpose. 

Every Person in the Army to be acquainted that none are to 
quit the Camp without Express leave or Orders. 

When the Indian Deputys arrive they are to be stopt by the 
Advanced Centinels and not admitted beyond the out Guards till 
Reported to the Field Officer of the Day who will be directed to 
conduct them to Head Qu's 





After Orders 7 in the Even® 8 15th 

Several large Bodies of Ind* are within a few Miles of the 
Camp. —————_ They declare they are come for Peace 

Yet the many former Instances of the perfidy of these Savages 
gives reason to distrust their present Intentions, Co" Bouquet doubts 
not but that the watchfullness and Vigilance of the Troops will put 
it out of thier Power to practice any Treachery against this Army. 

He expects the Guards and Centries will be very alert, And 
Orders all the Men off duty in the Line may remain accoutred dur- 
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ing this Night and Ready to turn out under Arms in an Instant if 
necessary. 

A party of two Captains four subalterns four sergeants & 100 
Axmen from y® 1st & 24 Batt" Penn’ to parade at seven tomorrow 
morning, This party will receive directions from y* Chief Engi- 
neer. 


Head Quarters Camp near 
Tuscarrawa on y* western Bank of 
the Muskingum ————— Tuesday 8 16" 1764 

Parole Iceland 

cae Hecla 

Field Officer of the Day tomorrow Major Murray 

Adjt & Qu Master 24 Batt" Penns 

The Army to draw tomorrow morning four days Provisions 
beginning wt the 424 Regt & Ending wt the Royal Artillery. This 
Issuing Compleats the whole till the 20** Int* Inclusive 

The 1st & 24 Corps of Virginia Volunteers wt all the Light 
Horse and Light Infantry to be under Arms in the Front of the 
Line tomorrow morning at Nine, 

These Troops under the Command [of] Co! Reid Lieut Co" 
Francis & Major Prevost are to March to the place appointed for 
holding a Congress wt the Chiefs of the Delawares, Shawanese and 
Mingo Nations of Indians 
Lieut Co" Clayton & Major Dehaas to remain with & Command the 
Troops in Camp 

The Field Officer of the Day to be very Attentive that the Men 
of the Corps who remain be not permitted on any Account to 
quit their respective Encampments. that The advanced guards & 
Centries be strictly enjoyned to stop any who should attempt to 
pass their Posts during the absence of the Troops detatched to the 
Congress. 


Head Quarters Camp on the 
Western Bank of the Muskingum 
Wednesday Och 17t* 1764 
Parole Morea 
ocmenl Hellespont 
Field Officer for tomorrow Major Dehaas 
Adjt & Quarter Master 424 Regt 
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Co! Me Neils Corps of Virginia Volunteers wt a Detatchment 
of a Capt 2 Subalterms three Serg*s and Fifty Light Horsemen to 
parade at Nine to morrow morning in the Front of the 424 Regt 
and March under the command of the Field Officer of the Day who 
will receive Orders at Head Quarters 

Two Captains 4 Subs 4 Serg's and 100 Ax Men from the 
Pensylvania Regt to Parade at the same time for work This Party 
will receive directions from the Chief Engineer 

The Captives delivered up this day by the Indian Deputys at 
the Congress to be Immediately furnished wt a Sufficient Quantity 
of Tents Kettles & Provisions 

A Guard of a Corporal & six Men to be detatched from y* 
reserve to protect & asist them. 


Head Quarters Camp on the Muskingum Banks 
Thursday Oc? 18th 1764 


Parole Bermuda 

be Kilda 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lt Co! Francis 

Adjt & Quartermaster 60% Regt 

A Working Party from the Pensylv? Troops consisting of the 
same Number of Officers & Men as ordered for this day: to parade 
to morrow morning at 7 in order to finish the Entrenchmt at y* 
Store House, where the Flower is to be Immediately Lodged 
A guard of a Captain Subaltern 2 Sergeants & 40 Men to be 
mounted at That Post 

The Congress wt the Indian Chiefs having been Interrupted 
this day by the Badness of the weather, It will be Held tomorrow 
morning at Ten oClock at the place formerly Appointed and where 
it was begun Yesterday 

The Bower errected for that Purpose to be Enlarged 

Co" Bouquet to be attended to the Congress by the Command- 
ing Officers of Corps —-———— A Body of Troops to March Thither 
at the same time under the Command of the Field Offt of the Day & 
Consisting of the Grends °° of the 424 & 608 Regt The 1st & 24 
Corps of Virginia Voluntiers The Pensyl* Voluntiers & one Troop 
of Light Horse 
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Head Quarters Camp on the 
Western Bank of the Muskingum 
Friday Oc 19 1764 

Field Officer for tomorrow Maj‘ Prevost 

Adjt & Qu’ Master 1* B Penns" 

The Corps who have any Sick or Lame Men unable to March 
to give a Return of their Members Immediately 

A Party of 100 Men with Officers in Proportion from the Penn* 
Troops to parade at Eight tomorrow morning for work. 

The Men to be Armed & Carry one Day’s Provisions w' 
them. 

All the Virginia & Pennsylv* Voluntiers one Troop of Light 
Horse and a Detatchment of the Grenadiers and Light Infantry from 
the Line to be under Arms tomorrow Morn® at Nine, They will 
March to the Congress under the Command of the Field Officer 
of the Day 


Head Quarters Camp on 
the Muskingum Saturday Oc>r 20 1764 

Parole New Orleans 

Countersign | Natchey 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lt Co" Clayton 

Adjt & Qu Master 2¢ Batt" Penn‘ 

The Corps of Maryland Voluntiers arrived this day under the 
Command of Capt M* Leland’! will Encamp on the Ground marked 
out for that Purpose 

The Troops draw tomorrow morning early Three days Pro- 
visions beginning with the 60'* & Ending wt the 424 Regt This 
Issuing compleats the whole till the 234 Inclusive 

The Army to be in readiness to March to Morrow. 

As Peace wt the western Indians is not yet concluded And 
that the Troops may still have occasion to Expend their Ammuni- 
tion against the Enemys of their Country, 

The Former express & frequent Order against firing is once 
more repeated, And it is expected that the Commanding Officers 
of Corps will see them strictly complyed wt. 

As soon as it can possibly (& consistant with prudence) There 
will be a Proportion of Marksman from every Corps Indulged with 
Liberty to go daily a Hunting 
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till then no Person on pain of Death to presume Disobeying the 
absolutely necessary Orders against it. ————— 


Head Quarters Camp 
on the Muskingum Sunday Oc 21st 1764 

Parole Pondicherry 

Commie Ganges 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major Murray 

Adjt & Quarter Master 424 Regt 

The Army Marches from this Camp tomorrow morning. 

The Generall to beat at day break The Horses to be collected 
& loaded as Early as possible and the whole to proceed as hereto- 
fore directed. 

The Men reported sick of the Difft Corps and those unfitt for 
service will be carried back to Pittsburgh by the discharged Horses 
with which a proportion of the Horse masters and drivers are to 
return at the same time. 

17 of the Captives lately delivered Up by the Mingo & Delaware 
Indians & one who made his Escape before the Congress; will be 
also sent to Fort Pitt by this oppertunity A list of their Names 
will be given in to Lieut Winter of the 60° Regt who with a De- 
tatchment from the Line is to Escort the whole wt w he is to 
proceed tomorrow morning. The Remmainder of the Captives will 
at their own request receive Arms & Ammunition and are to pro- 
ceed wt the Troops ————— 

Lieut Winters detatchment with the Convalescents Captives and 
Pack Horsemen he has under his Charge: must be furnished with 
a Weeks provision Exclusive of this days Issuing & with a pro- 
portion of Tents, and Axes to cut their fire wood. Lieut Winter 
will attend at Head Quarters before he Marches to receive further 
Instructions. 

A detatchment of 50 Men from the Line with Officers in Pro- 
portion; to remain under the Command of Capt Schlosser of y® 60** 
Regt as a Garrison in y* Fort built to protect the Store Houses 
erected at this Post 

As a part of the Baggage, Tools Stores, Provisions and Cattle 
is to be left in Charge with Cap™ Schlosser’? particular Returns, 
specifying the Quantity & number of each: to be given him before 
the Army marches. 
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Morning Orders 
Monday October 224 1764 8 o’Clock A: M 
In the disposition for the March of the Army: The Mary- 
land Voluntiers will be placed In the following order. 

Capt M°Lelands Comp’ ** will march in the Right Side of the 
Road in a Single File at a Proper distance from and parallel to; 
the Collumns formed by the 424 & 60% Reg's The Men keeping at 
such distance from one another as will cover (in flanking these 
Collumns) The whole space of Ground they Occupy in the Line of 
March. 

The remaining Company of Mary Commanded by Capt Will- 
gamot’* wt the Pennsylv* Voluntiers will on the Left side of the 
Road cover & flank in like manner the Left of the Front Collumn 
formed by the 424 and the succeeding ones form’d by the 1% & 24 
Batt’ Penn® 

The Droves of Oxen will for the future proceed in the Front 
Cover’d by y® Virg* Voluntiers, In the Van Guard moving at a 
proper distance between them and the Axmen. 

The Sheep to be drove between y* Rear of the Convoy & the 
Virginians on the Rear guard. On a signal for the whole to come 
within the Square when formed The Maryland & Penn? Voluntiers 
will Join the Reserve 

Disposition for the March of the Army Oc?" 224 

(A revised diagram of the order of march appears here in the 
Orderly Book.) 

[To be continued] 
Errata in Installment One (Vol. 42, No. 1) 


p. 23 Three Divisions should read Three Drivers 
pp. 23, 24 3 bbl & 9 bbl should read 3 Ilb & 9 Ilb 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


30 The 38-mile camp was designated No. 6 in the Journal. The location of the 
site has been a matter of conjecture for many years. Various writers have 
placed it where it seemed convenient to them, and local tradition has confused 
it with the site of an annual encampment of veterans of the Civil War held 
there for many years and called Camp Bouquet in honor of the first great 
leader of civilization in Columbiana County. Since, however, the very map 
drawn by the hand of Thomas Hutchins himself has come to light (see In- 
troduction), no further doubt can exist as to the precise spot. It is the 
original draft, plotted each evening as the expedition progressed, from the 

field survey notes of the day. It represents the sector from 1-3/4 miles 

before the crossing of the Big Beaver to approximately 3-5/8 miles west of 
the present Pennsylvania-Ohio line. It ends at a point in the creek bottom 
just below the Mount Zion Church in Middlesex Township, Columbiana 

County, Ohio. 
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Camps Nos. 5 and 6 are clearly drawn on this map, the scale of which 
is one mile to the inch, and which is also the scale (with slight correction) 
of the U. S. Topographical Survey maps. The accuracy of this Hutchins map is 
truly remarkable, being more perfect than modern engineers’ maps of the area. 
From the crossing of the Big Beaver the road coincides with the present 
day road, except where it circumvents marshy land. Especially is this coinci- 
dence noticeable as one follows the present Tuscarawas Road along the crest 
of the long ridge west of the town of Beaver, thence by successive ridges to 
the end of the map. Trails of early times always followed the tops of 
ridges wherever possible to avoid marshy ground in the bottoms, stream 
crossings, and ravines in the sides of the hills. 

From the beginning it was apparent that such a detailed map of the 
whole route must have existed, from which the simplified map printed in all 
editions of Dr. Smith’s book, was made. Still visible, sharply penciled over 
the ink drawing, are the sweeping directional lines which ignore the intricate 
jottings of the plotted course. It is the projection of these main directional 
lines which produced and simplified map as published. (See illustration 
opposite page 180.) What a pity that only this one sector of the entire survey 
map has survived! Yet this one part has established the authenticity of the 
whole by its impeccable perfection and the evidence it bears of the method 
by which the whole was accomplished. 

A very close and critical check on the accuracy of Hutchins’ work came 
from an entirely unrelated source, many years later. While assisting in the 
surveying and marking of the Pennsylvania-Ohio line, in 1785, General Andrew 
Porter kept a journal. In company with the distinguished scientist, David 
Rittenhouse, and the noted surveyor, Andrew Ellicott, General Porter of 
Revolutionary note, who once declined the secretaryship of War and was the 
father of a later governor of Pennsylvania, was serving as a commissioner to 
mark the boundary. 

Under date of September 5, 1785, we find this entry in General Porter’s 
journal: “Corrected our Meridian the error was 1/4 of an inch east in 
394 feet distance. Moved our camp to the intersection of the Tuscaraway 
Path with the line . . . planted a small stone marked On the East side P. 
Our present encampment is 7-1/2 miles north of the (Ohio) River.” When 
Hutchins’ line was superimposed on either the Rand McNally or the U. S. 
Topographical Survey map, the point of intersection with the State Line 
scaled exactly 7-1/2 miles north of the Ohio River. This pinpoint accuracy 
tends to support confidence in the whole work. 

The camp site of Sunday, October 7, 1764, is yet reminiscent of that 
far-off time. As the shades of night descend, though gone are the howling 
wolf and the lurking savage, yet an air of expectancy prevails. Were the 
wary sentries to return, they would find the nocturnal shadows as deep, the 
stars as brooding, the air as crisp, the environs nearly as wild today as on 
that frosty autumn night two hundred years ago. 

The army awoke before daylight on Monday morning, October 8, 1764, 
with the drums beating the reveille, and at daybreak got under arms with 
the beating of the general, ready to move out when the assembly sounded. 
The Highlanders, Pennsylvanians and Virginians marched in long files by 
the designated paths in their assigned marching order with the cattle and 
pack horse train in the middle and flankers out in the woods on either side. 
By the time the last of these got under way, the head of the column was well 
along down the slope to the crossing of the North Fork of the Little Beaver, 
about a mile and a quarter from the camp, and the sun was well up, dispers- 
ing the morning mists. 

The scene that greeted the eye on entering the narrow, wooded valley of 
the North Fork of Little Beaver that early autumn morning must have 
almost made the army forget their grim purpose. The slanting rays of the 
rising sun flashed back a glory of reflected color from the sides of the steep 
hill that rims the western side. The aura of pungent odors arising from the 
luxuriant vegetation in this sylvan vale is intoxicating at all seasons of the 
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year. The rocky dirt road still winds down the side-hill slope exactly where 
Bouquet’s woodsmen cut the path. Hutchins’ map faithfully depicts it there. 
The creek, as the Journal states, then 8 perches (132 feet) across, has shrunk 
to a mere thirty feet in width. Only one who has visited this little bit of 
Eden on an early morning can picture its rare beauty. 

31 Lieutenant Colonel John Reid was second-in-command of this expedition. See 
An Historical Account . . ., London (1766) edition, p. 33; Parkman’s (1868) 
edition, p. 87; Thomas F. Gordon, History of Pennsylvania, 1829, p. 435. 
He was commissioned Captain in the 42nd, Royal Scots Highlanders, June 3, 
1752; Major, Aug. 1, 1759; Lieut. Colonel, Feb. 3, 1762 (British Army Lists, 
Library of Congress, for 1763). He was on half pay, 1772-1773, and disap- 
peared from the Lists in 1775. Presumably he then died. Bouquet was high 
in his praise of “the particular merit of Colonel Reid” as his second-in- 
command. Due to his position, he was excused from duty as Officer of the 
Day, also from serving on Courts Martial. He, however, commanded all the 
supply and ordnance trains, but is seldom mentioned in orders. See morning 
Orders for October 9th. 

32 Captain Louis Ourry, one of the Swiss officers of the Bouquet-Haldimand group, 
commissioned Lieutenant, Jan. 14, 1756, in the 62nd, Royal Americans; 
Captain-Lieutenant in the 60th, Aug. 29, 1759; Captain, Dec. 12, 1760; com- 
manded Fort Bedford 1762-63, Fort Littleton 1758. (Papers of Henry 
Bouquet, Il, 565; ibid., 489. British Army Lists, L.C.) It is said he died in 
Ireland in 1779. Pennsylvania History, XIX, 242. 

33 This was camp No. 7 in the Journal and was located on the hillside just east of 
U. S. Route 30, about 1.5 miles north of West Point (Power Point), Colum- 
biana County, Ohio. Quoting the Journal: “Monday 8th October, the army 
crossed little Beaver-creek, and one of its branches. This creek is eight 
perches wide, with a good ford, the country about it intersperced with hills, 
rivulets and rich valleys, like that described above. Camp No. 7 lies on 
a small run on the side of a hill, commanding the ground about it, and is 
distant eleven miles one quarter and forty nine perches from the last en- 
campment.” 

This would place the site on a branch of Patterson’s Run, conforming 
to the scaled distance on the U. S. Topographical map and agreeing with the 
above description. 

34 Bat horses (often spelled batt) were horses for carrying the officers’ baggage 
and effects and may have been extra mounts led by the servants of the 
officers. 

35 Written reports were always called returns. The modern survival of the term 
is applied as election returns. 

36 i.¢., Spanish milled dollars. 

37 This was Camp No. 8 in the Journal and was located just below the crossroads 
at Gavers in the extreme southern part of Columbiana County. The spot is : 
easily recognizable from the description in the Journal in conjunction with 
the scaled distance on both the U. S. Topographical map and the Hutchins 
on Rand McNally map. Says the Journal: “The Camp No 8 lies on a run, 
and level piece of ground, with Yellow-creek close on the left, and a rising 
ground near the rear of the right face . . . this day they proceeded only five 
miles, three quarters and seventy perches.” 

The Journal, at this point, follows closely the description given in the 
Hutchins manuscript entitled, The Route from Fort Pitt to Sandusky ... 
etc. Although the Journal calls the creek close by “Yellow Creek,” the 
superimposition of Hutchins’ map on the Rand McNally map shows the 
road following the north bank of the West Fork of the Little Beaver. Hanna 
(in The Wilderness Trail, U1, 193, 196, note 2; 203, note 2) states repeatedly 
that there should be no confusion, as this fork of Little Beaver was called 
by that name at that time. The present Yellow Creek flows in a parallel 4 
direction at this point, although several miles to the south. Gist, in his 
Journal, also called it Yellow Creek. It is possible, with the imperfect 

knowledge of the country beyond a few miles of the Great Trail, that they 
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confused it with Yellow Creek, since it flowed in the same direction. With 
the meticulous accuracy of Hutchins’ engineering, both prior to and after 
this sector, we agree with Hanna that Little Beaver must have been meant. 

Continuing the Journal: “Tuesday, October 9th. In this day’s march. 
the path divided into two branches, that to the south west leading to the 
lower towns upon the Muskingham. In the forks of the path stand several 
trees painted by the Indians in a hieroglyphic manner, denoting the number 
of wars in which they have engaged, and the particulars of their success in 
prisoners and scalps.” 

Tracing the road upon the combined maps, from Camp No. 7, it is found 
to pass over Patterson Run and the range of hills into the narrow valley of 
Brush Run, which it crosses just where the Wayne-Madison Township line 
also crosses. This point is 400 yards south of the meeting point of Center, 
Elk Run, Madison and Wayne Townships, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
Ascending the wall of this valley and descending the long southern slope of 
the dividing hill, one now is in the broad valley of the West Fork of Little 
Beaver. It is on the slope of this hill where stood the painted trees in the 
forks of the path. This point of the forks was just three quarters of a mile 
from the creek. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 11, 193; also Hutchins Papers, 4 
Description of Part of the Country Westward of the River Ohio with Distan- 
ces Computed from Fort Pitt . . . (photostatic copy of the manuscript in 
the possession of the writer). 

An episode took place near this point during the field work of retracing 
the route, which in itself was interesting, but which served further to 
strengthen confidence in Hutchins’ work. His map notes an Indian Camp just 
a mile past the forks of the path, near where the southern path crossed the 
stream, swung around the base of a high knob and up a hollow, now known 
as McCormick’s Run; to gain the ridge it was necessary to follow toward 
the southwest where lay the Lower Town on the Scioto. 

Hutchins’ map spots the camp in a curve of the creek, and just such a 
curve with a flat meadow in its bend occurs exactly here. Mr. George 
Stopper, owner of the farm, sat in a shady corner of his lawn on a warm 
summer afternoon. He had never heard of the Indian village, but he had 
plowed up many interesting Indian implements; no arrow heads at this 
place, but pounding stones or peckstones in large numbers, and a huge stone 
mall, which weighed 14 pounds 12 ounces. This mall is the largest stone 
implement we have seen and is deeply grooved to take the thongs that bound 
it to the hickory helve that must have hefted it for heavy work. 

Such implements could have been used only for domestic work and could 
not have been carried on the warpath. The location of the camp or village 
seems certain, and an additional confirmation of the trustworthiness of 
Hutchins’ map must be conceded. 

38 Captain William Grant was commissioned Lieutenant in the 42nd, Royal High- 
landers, November 22, 1746; Captain, July 23, 1758. He was at Ticonderoga 
with the “Black Watch,” who also fought so valiantly with the ill-fated Major 
Duncan Campbell of Inverawe, on July 8, 1758. The 42nd participated in 
the siege of Havana, 1762, and what was left of them was back in the spring 
of 1763 to march with Bouquet to Fort Pitt and the Battle of Bushy Run. 

Captain Grant is credited with building at least three of the five re- 
doubts at Fort Pitt in 1763. See Charles Stotz, Drums in the Forest, 1958. 
p. 174-176, 183. He was highly complimented by his commanding officer. 
The British Army Lists, Library of Congress, carry him under the list of 
Majors and as Senior Captain of the 42nd Regiment in 1776 and 1777. He 
disappears from the Lists in 1779, having died, and his uncle, Gen. James 
Grant, inherited his estates. 

39 Evidences, i.e., witnesses. This was common usage at the time. 

40 From Gavers the army proceeded westward by present Ohio route 518, crossing 
the West Fork of Little Beaver above the great bend, thence skirting the 
village of Dungannon on its southern edge, and via a dirt road to and across 
Ohio route 644. The Camp No. 9 was just southwest of the intersection of 
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route 644 with dirt road, Augusta Twp. 257. It is on high ground in the forks 
of a small stream running around two sides of its base and is located in the 
very northeastern corner of Carroll County on the very line separating 
Hanover Township, Columbiana County, from East Township, Carroll County. 
The Journal says they cressed the creek about one mile from the camp No. 8 
and marched seven miles and sixty perches to Camp No. 9. 

41 On the previous day the Journal had stated: “The path after the army left the 
forks was so bushy and entangled, that they were obliged to cut all the way 
before them, and also to lay several bridges, in order to make it passable for 
the horses.” Hence, these particular orders for clearing the road were neces- 
sary to pass that section between the forks, described in note 37, through 
the site of Camp No. 8 at Gavers to the site of Camp No. 9. 

42 The road from Camp No. 9 follows the top of a long ridge extending nearly 
eight miles through what is today delightful farming country. The dirt road 
existing there is known as the Ridge Road, the continuation of which becomes 
Augusta Township route 257. It was successively the Great Trail, the 
Traders’ pack horse path, the settlers’ wagon road, then the stage road from 
Pittsburgh to Canton. It is the tradition among the farmers of the road, 
handed down by their grandfathers, that the stagecoaches passed their doors. 

Swinging to the right across the fields, past the Friends’ cemetery to 
meet the Quaker Church Road, the line of march passed down its gradual 
grade. Instead of progressing on to East Rochester, it described a sweeping 
curve along the foot of the hills, past the village of Bayard, crossed Sandy 
Creek near the present bridge, on the track of Route 30, and, in Minerva, 
follows the creek to the left where route 80 leads southwestward. Camp site 
No. 10 on the outskirts of Minerva was a natural one, being a level, shelving 
plain 30 feet above the creek bed, where today are found several modern 
industrial plants. Keeping in mind that nearly fifty-eight acres, minimum, 
was needed within the picket lines of the outguards, one can visualize the 
accommodations this place offered the army. See diagram of camp, Fig. 1, 
v. 42, No. 1, p. 20, WPHM (first installment Bouquet Orderly Book). The 
creek lay on the left, and the round hill, always an emergency feature for 
tactical advantage, was nearby on the right. 

The Journal thus describes the situation: “Tuesday, October 11, Crossed 
a branch of Muskingham river (Sandy Creek) about fifty feet wide, : 
The camp No. 10, had this branch of the river parallei to its left face, and 
lies ten miles one quarter and forty perches from the former encampment.’ 

43 On the slopes of the hills on the north side of Sandy Creek the going was less 
susceptible to bogging down in the marshy bottom land. One mile north of 
the present Magnolia, in the southwestern corner of Sandy Township, Stark 
County, is the site of Camp No. 11. It is near the sharp turn in the road 
to East Sparta, with the stream on the left and an oval hill on the right. 
An outguard undoubtedly was stationed on this hill, while the camp spread 
around its base. The Journal: “The camp No. 11 has the above mentioned 
branch of Muskingham (i.e., Sandy Creek) on the left, and is distant ten 
miles and three quarters from the last encampment.” 

44 8br is the Latin way of expressing October, 8th month of the Roman calendar, 
often found in writings of the period. Similarly were expressed 7br, for 
September, 9br, for November, etc. 

45 Sir William Johnson, superintendent of Indian affairs in the Northern Depart- 
ment, with headquarters on the Mohawk. 

46 Tuscarawas, or King Beaver’s Town (present Bolivar, Ohio), had been an im- 
portant town of the Delawares, but was now abandoned. Here was the 
ancient fording place of the Tuscarawas Branch of Muskingham. From this 
place branched out the various paths from the Great Trail, which Bouquet 
had been following; that to Detroit, the path to the Lower Town on the 
Scioto, and the Cuyahoga Path. See Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 11, 204 ff., 
reprinted from The Route from Fort Pitt to Sandusky, and thence to Detroit, 
Hutchins MSS (photostatic copy in possession of the author). 

Many notables of the frontier, both red and white, passed through this 
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important junction point of early travel. Regarding this place, the Journal 
for this date is explicit: “Saturday 13th. Crossed Nemenshehelas (Nimi- 
shillen) Creek, about fifty feet wide, a little above where it empties itself 
into the aforesaid branch of Muskingham, having in their way a pleasant 
prospect over a large plain, for near two miles on the left. A little further 
they came to another small river (Bear Run) which they crossed about fifty 
perches above where it empties into the said branch of Muskingham. Here 
a high ridge on the right and the creek close on the left, form a narrow 
defile about twenty perches long. (There is today a small picnic park atop 
this ridge, and the defile is filled by the water from the Bolivar Reservoir, 
the dam of which spans the narrow passage here described.) Passing after- 
wards over a very rich bottom, they came to the main branch of Musking- 
ham, about seventy yards wide, with a good ford. A little below and above 
the forks of this river is Tuscarawas, a place exceedingly beautiful by situa- 
tion, the lands rich on both sides of the river; the country on the north-west 
side being an entire level plain, upwards of five miles in circumference. From 
the ruined houses appearing here, the Indians who inhabited the place and 
are now with the Delawares, are supposed to have had about one hundred 
and fifty warriors. This camp No. 12, is distant eight miles nineteen perches 
from the former.” 

47 Necessary houses were essential to the sanitation and health of the army, which 
remained here from Saturday afternoon till Monday morning. The building 
of these makes it appear that Bouquet at first intended stopping here to hold 
the preliminary parleys with the Indians. In the meantime his guides had 
found the spot ideally situated for defense, two miles below, with water 
available and the strategic round hill very near. Refer to note 49. 

48 Lieut. Col. Asher Clayton, noticed in note 23; Major Augustine Prevost, noticed 
in note 3; Major John Philip De Haas, noticed in note 26. 

Captain William Piper was born in Ireland and came to Cumberland 
County, near Shippensburg, with his two brothers. His first military service 
in Pennsylvania seems to have been with Bouquet’s 1764 expedition to Ohio 
(Penna. Archives, Ser. 5, 1, 337), except frontier service. He was commis- 
sioned Captain in the 2nd Penna. Battalion, July 20, 1763, and was at Car- 
lisle with his company at the end of July, 1764, ready to march with Bou- 
quet’s army. In consequence of obtaining land by the allotment to Bouquet’s 
officers he moved his family to the banks of the Susquehanna in 1770. Capt. 
Piper received 61614 acres on the Susquehanna north of present Watson- 
town, Northumberland County, which was very fine farming land. Also, he 
received 540 acres on Bald Eagle Creek, which he sold to Major De Haas. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society Collections, 1, 107, 109, 116. It was here 
that Philip Fithian found him in the summer of 1775, engaged in farming 
the land on the banks of the beautiful Susquehanna. Fithian’s Journal, 
Princeton, 1934, Albion and Dodson, eds., p. 55. The family apparently 
moved to Bedford County after the Indian incursions, forcing all whites to 
leave the West Branch Valley during the Revolution. Frontier Forts of 
Penna., I, 486. 

Captain James Irvine (spelled Irwin in the Orderly Book, but Irvine in 
all official records, rosters, and minutes of meetings of Bouquet’s officers), 
born in 1735, was commissioned Ensign in Col. James Burd’s Ist Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion, May 2, 1760; Captain, December 30, 1763. He commanded 
a company in Bouquet’s 1764 expedition, and in consequence received 616% 
acres in Buffalo Valley and 540 acres on Bald Eagle Creek in 1770. 

In a letter to the Committee of Safety in 1775, Captain Irvine stated 
that he commanded the oldest company in the three battalions and had 
“enjoyed the same station in the actual defense of the Province.” Penna. 
Archives, 2nd Ser., I, 548. He was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Ist Battalion, Nov. 25, 1775; promoted to Colonel of the 9th Pennsylvania 
Regiment, Continental Line, Oct. 25, 1776; transferred to the 2nd Pennsyl- 
vania, March 12, 1777. Penna. Archives, Sth ser., Il, 57, 66; III, 330. He 

resigned June 1, 1777. Ibid. II, 781. 
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On August 26, 1777, Irvine was promoted Brigadier General of Penn- 
sylvania Militia, fought at Brandywine and Germantown, was wounded in 
the hand and captured at Chestnut Hill, Dec. 5, 1777; exchanged June 1, 
1781. Heitman, 314; Penna. Mag of Hist. and Biog., XVII, 421. He was a 
Constitutionalist in politics, serving in the Assembly after 1786 and in the 
Senate 1794-96. In 1793 Governor Mifflin appointed him Major General of 
Militia. He died, aged 84, in Philadelphia, April 28, 1819, and was buried 
in Christ’s Churchyard. P.M.H. and B., XVII, 333. 

A. T. F. Winter was commissioned Lieutenant in the Royal American 
Regiment, February 28, 1756, and remained on the Army Lists through 1766. 
He disappeared from the active list of 1767 and is not found on the half-pay 
list; hence, it is presumed that he left the army entirely or deceased. 

Charles Stewart was born in County Donegal, Ireland, in 1743, and in 
1762 came to join his uncle, Samuel Hunter, of Revolutionary repute, in (now) 
Dauphin, (then) Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He purchased land in 
Cumberland County in 1763. See Meginness, Biographical Annals of the West 
Branch Valley, 65; Penna. Archives 3rd ser. XXIV, 757. On July 1763 he 
was commissioned. Lieutenant in Capt. Timothy Green’s company, from 
Cumberland County, 2nd Pennsylvania Battalion. Penna Archives; Sth ser., 
1, 336; Warner-Beers, History of Cumberland County (1886), 65. 

He marched with Bouquet into Ohio in 1764 and received 339-2/7 
acres of land in Buffalo Valley and 297 acres in Bald Eagle Valley as a 
Lieutenant’s share. In 1767 Stewart married his cousin, Elizabeth Hunter, 
and in 1783 sold his Cumberland County farm to move to the big bend of the 
Susquehanna River, now Lycoming County. There he employed several 
slaves on his large estates, which he continued to increase until his death 
in 1809. 

An effort has been made to connect him with the Charles Stewart asso- 
ciated with the Wyoming, Pennamite vs. Connecticut, troubles. This man, 
however, was from New Jersey and became Commissary General of the Con- 
tinental Army in the Revolution. Consequently they were not the same 
person. 

Christopher Lemms, of Cumberland County (this is the spelling of the 
official minutes of the meetings of officers) was commissioned Captain in 
the 2nd Pennsylvania Battalion, July 22, 1763. With other officers of the 
Ohio expedition he obtained land, 616-1/2 acres in Buffalo Valley and 540 
acres in Bald Eagle Valley, all of which he immediately sold to Col. Turbutt 
Francis. Penna Archives, 5th ser., I, 337; Colls. of Pa. Hist. Socy., 1, 94, 109, 
116. He had purchased three 100-acre plots of land in Cumberland County 
in 1762 and 1766, and he presumably retired to farming after this expedition. 
See Pa. Archives, 3rd ser., XXIV, 705, 706. In 1768 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to warn the settlers from the Indian lands. (The name 
appears as Lemer, but there is little doubt that this is an error in transcrib- 
ing the handwriting.) Colonial Records, IX, 481. No further record of his 
military activity is found. 

Captain James Hendricks appears on all rosters of officers of the First 
Battalion, but no date of commission is given. Since, however, all other 
officers’ commissions bear dates of 1763 and early 1764, we may assume that 
Capt. Hendricks’ was of the same time. In the allotment of land to the 
officers Hendricks received 616-1/2 acres in Buffalo Valley and 540 acres on 
Baid Eagle Creek, all of which he promptly sold to Col. Francis. Colls. of 
the Penna. Hist. Socy. 1, 109, 116. 

Alexander McKay (Mackay on all official rolls, including the British 
Army Lists) was commissioned Lieutenant in the 42nd, August 1, 1757. 
The 42nd Highlanders fought valiantly with Abercromby at Ticonderoga in 
1758, then went to the West Indies where their numbers were depleted by 
disease and hard fighting. They returned to march with Bouquet on the 
Ohio campaign and were broken up in separate detachments to garrison Fort 
Pitt, Fort Loudoun, Fort Bedford and intermediate stations to guard the 
road to the Ohio. See Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, Il, 99f (Holiday 
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Edition). In 1766 Lieut. Alexander Mackay was sent with a detachment of 
the 42nd to Redstone Creek to warn the settlers off of the unpurchased lands 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. Penna. Archives, IV, 251; Waterman and 
Watson, History of Bedford and Somerset Counties, 60. The 42nd left Amer- 
ica in 1767 and Mackay disappears from the rolls. See British Army Lists, 
Library of Congress; Ford, British Officers in N. Amer., 6 

Lieutenant George Thompson was commissioned in Lieutenant Colonel 
Asher Clayton’s company, commanded by Captain-Lieutenant William Maclay 
(later first U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania). This company was enlisted 
in Lancaster County. Thompson signed the articles of agreement between 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Regiment, Sept. 8, 1764; but he seems never 
to have participated further. In December, 1772, he entered a caviat against 
the surveys of the officers’ lands, but this was overruled by the Governor and 
Executive Council in January, 1773. Nothing more is known of him. Penna. 


Archives, 2nd Ser., II, p. 613; Colls. of the Hist. Socy. of Pa., 1, 95, 117. 


Alexander Frazer was of the 78th Regiment of Foot, known as Frazer’s 
Highlanders, commanded by the famous Simon Frazer, Major Commandant, 
whose death at Saratoga during the American Revolution was lamented by 
both sides. 

The 78th had left America in 1763 (Ford, p. 7), but Captain Alexander 
Frazer, largely due to his knowledge of French, had been detached for special 
duty in the West. Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac (1920 ed.), II, 276, 286. 
In 1765 he accompanied George Croghan when he went as emissary to nego- 
tiate with the western Indians and to inform the French forts of the change 
to British control. 

With St. Ange he preceded Croghan, thus becoming the first British 
officer to penetrate so far into the western country. Croghan’s Journal, 
Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, 1, 137, 138; Hanna, Wilderness Trail, I, 

. 

At Fort Chartres he was threatened with death by Indians instigated 
by French traders, and through the help of Pontiac himself he escaped to 
New Orleans, thence to Mobile. Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, Il, 286, 
287. Michigan Pioneer and Hist Colls., X, 216 (Letter of a Frenchman), 
After this Alexander Frazer disappears from the Army Lists. 

49 The Journal says: “Monday 15th. The army moved two miles forty perches 
further down the Muskingham to camp No. 13, situated on a very high bank, 
with the river at the foot of it, which is upwards of 100 yards wide at this 
place, with a fine level country at some distance from its banks, producing 
stately timber, free from underwood, and plenty of food for cattle. 

The day following six Indians came to inform the Colonel that all 
their chiefs were assembled about eight miles from the camp, and were ready 
to treat with him of peace, which they were desirous of obtaining. He re- 
turned for answer that he would meet them the next day in a bower at some 
distance from the camp. In the mean time, he ordered a small stockade 
fort to be built to deposit provisions for the use of the troops on their return; 
and to lighten the convoy.’ 

At exactly the above distance below the Crossing is the site now marked 
by monuments commemorating Fort Laurens of the Revolution. It was 
built by Gen. Lachlan McIntosh upon the very spot and enclosing the remains 
of Bouquet’s fort. See Gen. MclIntosh’s official report from Fort Pitt, Dec. 
29, 1778, to Vice-President George Brian, of Pennsylvania, Penna Archives, 
VII, 131 ff; also see “Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio,” Louise P. Kellogg, 
Wisconsin Hist. Soc. Publications, Draper Series, IV, p. 183, n. 3, states 
there were barracks for 200 men within the large stockade fort; Lieutenant 
McReady’s Journal (which it is hoped will be published in the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, states under date of November 18, 1778: 
“The Army marched about twelve o’clock and arrived at the banks of the 
Tuscarawas . . . we Encamped round our Brethren and Included the place 
where Col. Bouquet had formerly erected a Block House.” Hence it is certain 
the Fort Laurens site is also the very site of Camp No. 13. 
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50 The abbreviation is for grenadiers. In accordance with the organization of the 


British army of that time and of the period of the American Revolution, each 
regiment had two “flank companies,” namely, a light infantry and a grenadier 


company. 
51 Lieutenant McClellan is meant. See note 54. 
52 Captain John Joseph Schlosser, commissioned Lieutenant, December 27, 1755, 


was one of the first officers in the Royal American regiment. W. C. Ford, 
p. 90. He succeeded to the command of the company of Baron Munster when 
that officer was promoted to Major in the 4th Battalion. See Major Tulle- 
ken to Bouquet, Aug. 2, 1758, British Museum, ddd MSS 21643, f. 167, printed 
in The Papers of Henry —— Harrisburg, 1951, 309. Capt. Schlosser was 
wounded at Ticonderoga, July 8, 1758. 

On campaign with Haldimand to capture Fort Niagara, in 1759, 
Schlosser was the officer sent to rebuild a French fort just above Niagara 
Falls, which received the name of Fort Schlosser. Near it occurred one of 
the most terrible Indian massacres in history. Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac, 269. Bulletin of the W. L. Clements Library, 1944, p. 15. When 
Baron Munster decided to retire, in 1764, Schlosser was one of the officers 
refusing to purchase his commission, though he and several more were senior 
to Captain Bayard, who purchased it. Letter, Bouquet to Gage, Oct. 21, 
1764, from the Camp at Tuscarawas. Gage Papers, Clements Library Ann 
Arbor, Mich., vol. 24. He was living in Lancaster, Penna., in 1765. Lily 
Lee Nixon, James Burd, 127. He is not found on the British Army Lists of 
1773; nor is he on the list of half-pay officers. 


53 and 54 “In Col. Bouquet’s expedition against the Mingoes, Delawares, and 


Shawanees in 1764 there were two companies of Maryland volunteers, one 
consisting of forty-three brave woodsmen, besides officers, all of them well 
equipped with good rifles, and most of them born and bred on the frontiers 
of Frederick County, one under the command of Capt. William McClellan, 
and the other under the command of Capt. John Wolgomatt,” J. T. Scharf, 
History of Western Maryland, Philadelphia, (1882), pp. 100-101. This Mary- 
land contingent caught up with the expedition at the Tuscarawas and, thus, 
participated for the period from October 20 till the army arrived back at 
Fort Pitt on November 28. 

The Journal takes up the narrative: “Monday October 22d. The army, 
attended by the Indian deputies, marched nine miles to Camp No. 14, 
crossing Margaret’s creek (Sugar Creek) about fifty feet wide .. .” The 
road follows the present road, Tuscarawas County 102, from the ‘No. 13 
campsite to and across U. S. 250 near Strasburg, thence via Tuscarawas 
County 80 to the village of Winfield. Two hundred yards southwest of the 
village is a shelf of level land thirty feet above the creek bottom, in the forks 
of Broad Run, with an oval-shaped hill rising back of it. This was the site of 
Camp No. 14 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ohio Company, Its Inner History, by ALFrep P. JAMEs. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1959. xxiv and 375 
pp., four appendices, bibliography, index, and map. $6.00. 


In this volume, Dr. A. P. James, professor emeritus of history 
at the University of Pittsburgh and a mainstay of this society and 
magazine, brings together the details of the operations of the Ohio 
Company of Virginia, which represents the first attempt by British 
nationals to settle the headwaters of the Ohio and the Trans- 
Appalachian West. The publication of these papers will in all 
probability prove to be the most important serious historical contri- 
bution made to the celebration of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Anni- 
versary. 

The Ohio Company came into being, and cast covetous eyes on 
the forks of the Ohio, during King George’s War in the 1740's. 
The Indians of the continental interior had been beneficiaries of a 
limited trade with the French, and when the British navy made 
French shipping hazardous the Indians “revolted” and turned to the 
British for better trade alliances. One of the most important of 
the new alliances formed at that time was made at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1744, when the Iroquois (Six Nations) “gave” their 
control over the Ohio Valley to the British King for trade and oc- 
cupancy. The Virginia representative at this negotiation, Thomas 
Lee, subsequently formed the Ohio Company by enlisting the sup- 
port of other wealthy Virginians and a London merchant. The 
company planned to supply the Indian trade and to settle a Prot- 
estant population recruited in England and Germany. A grant of 
200,000 acres at present Pittsburgh was obtained, trading was begun 
and the holding was explored, but a series of adverse circumstances 
prevented further accomplishment. The company lingered for thirty 
years, and its attempts to grasp a firmer hold on the future were 
rewarded with a series of legal controversies. To historians, the 
Ohio Company has appeared as the spearhead in British occupancy 
of the older West, but the precise nature of the company’s activity 
has remained obscure until the publication of the George Mercer 
Papers and, more usefully, this volume. Even though much of the 
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documentation of the company is known to be lost without hope 
of recovery, the picture is now clearer. 

The materials published in this volume were scoured from 
archives, historical depositories, libraries, and courthouses—chiefly 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The first part consists 
of a meticulously documented summary of the company’s “business 
history” (185 pages). Appendix A provides texts of representa- 
tive and of some specially important documents among the more 
than a thousand transcripts relating to the company that Professor 
James has collected, now forming a special collection in the Dar- 
lington Library. The second and third appendices list commercial 
and land transactions. Appendix D is an extended list of Ohio 
Company documents, indicating chronological order and sources of 
the primary record. The scope of the book is fashioned to fill in 
the gap of the “inner history” of the company, and for the broader 
role in international, intercolonial, and frontier history, Professor 
James refers to previously published books. 

The summary “inner history” and the documents printed or 
otherwise noted in the appendices indicate distinctly to this reviewer 
that the materials now available justify a re-evaluation of the role 
of the Ohio Company as a leader with foresight in the settlement 
of the West. The company’s contribution to the Indian trade was 
three cargoes of goods from London, valued at £6,000, but much 
of this was sold to settlers and another part was requisitioned by 
the military. Another £5,000 might have been spent, Professor 
James finds, on explorations, surveys, roads, warehouses, personal 
services, and land purchases. Some of this expenditure was inci- 
dental to the regular operation of a trade which was already in 
existence. The Indian traders “employed” by the company did not 
mind tapping this new and inexperienced source of credit and in- 
come and had no difficulty in simultaneously serving rival masters. 
The later claims of “great expense” incurred “in behalf of the public 
interest” appears to have been included in this £11,000 investment, 
and it is Professor James’s conclusion that the company may not 
have gained the anticipated windfall but that it at least broke even. 
This would seem to deny the cliché that the leaders of the coloni- 
zation movements may have been foresighted but invariably suf- 
fered bankruptcy and great losses of fortune. It now seems more 
likely that the Ohio Company was organized with considerable 
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cleverness by Thomas Lee to “get in on the ground floor” on a 
“good thing” with something of a monopoly, but that through ad- 
versity and inept and negligent, as well as inexperienced manage- 
ment, failure was inevitable. Comparable efforts, although without 
the prospects of colonization that are peculiar to the Treaty of 
Lancaster, in other colonies were similarly failures. Some, notably 
Charles McNair and Company in South Carolina’s exploitation of 
the Choctaw “revolt,” had even better official support than did the 
Ohio Company, but they too failed. 

As an indication of the source information about the Ohio Com- 
pany, the list that forms Appendix D will make this volume the 
logical basic reference to future research. The contents of each 
entry can, in most cases, be easily guessed. Five pages of further 
bibliography are devoted to standard source collections and histories, 
or to historical journals with no reference to articles contained in 
them. In addition, the typography of the book is very attractive, 
permitting easy reading. 

In sum, this reviewer believes Professor James has successfully 
accomplished his own stated objectives in this book. Librarians may 
grieve, however, that two of their number to whom the author is 
specially indebted will find their names incorrectly given in the fore- 
word. The text elsewhere is remarkably free from slips. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology CHARLES W. PAAPE 


A Pittsburgh Album, 1758-1958, compiled, written and edited by 
Roy STRYKER and Met Sermpenserc. Art Director: GEORGE 
Piataz. Herbick & Held Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1959, 96 pp. $1.50. 


A Pittsburgh Album, as the title implies, is a comprehensive 
collection of pictures, showing people, structures and events asso- 
ciated with the development of our city, as far back as we can go. 
This fact alone commends it to the tired business man, too occupied 
to read of the past, or the work-a-day TV or radio fan who views 
a page of type with a jaundiced eye. There are 270 pictures in this 
book, all worthy of visual study. Should any of them arouse a 
spark of interest there are annotations contiguous to each, offering 
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dates and other data which adds to their appreciation. These printed 
notes total 35,000 words and could well lead the intellectual into 
more extensive study. 

The “Album” is deceptively thin but it contains some 96 pages. 
An entire evening may be pleasantly spent in just thumbing through 
them. They cover 200 years of development as gleaned from paint- 
ings, etchings, photographs and related media used by artists and 
historians. They are certain to bring back nostalgic memories of 
youth for they cover such subjects as:—military activity from the 
time of Washington to our World Wars; music from Stephen 
Foster and Victor Herbert to broadcasting; sports from WUP, 
D.C.&A.C. to Warner’s football squad; countless news coverages, 
horseless carriages, flying machines, Honus Wagner and Lindbergh ; 
disasters due to flood, fire, snow and riots; transportation from 
pack horse and canal to street-railway by mule; industrial develop- 
ment through glass, salt, oil, iron and aluminum; social activity 
from the Gay Nineties, dances, dinners, weddings and just menus; 
art from the time when sex in statuary could be readily determined 
or paintings could be hung only one way, down to the International ; 
bridges, steamboats, parades, crowds, buildings and people we all 
know. Of such is this book made. 

Historical societies are acutely aware that the general public 
is not familiar with much local history in which they should take 
pride. This may be partly due to the ruthless destruction of struc- 
tures and mementoes which might have shown how far we have 
come, hence the importance of pictorial record. The value of this 
book is further enhanced by the fact that the collectors’ field is 
limited. This is shown by the comment of editor Roy Stryker who 
assembled most of the illustrations :—‘“There is an astounding dearth 
of old photographs here. I know, for I have combed the city for 
them. It is my hope that our work may bring to light others still 
available though buried in attics.” Here one sees the need and the 
scarcity of material to meet it. 

Everyone from youth to old age likes to look at pictures and 
those presented in the “Album” do more to capture the spirit and 
feeling of our city during past years, than any other pictorial study 
available in our bookstores at this time. It shows a broad knowl- 
edge of our history; is singularly free from serious errors; will 
save the public and this society endless time in answering questions 
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and is offered at a price which permits it to qualify for practically 
every home library. 

For those who fancy the “forward look” we feel that we can 
safely predict that 100 years from now, treasured copies of this book 
will be presented with pride to this or other historical societies. 

We personally congratulate the editors and art director for their 
fascinating accomplishment and we especially thank sponsor William 
Block of the Post-Gazette for his encouragement and generous in- 
tentions toward the work of this society whether realized or not. 
To co-sponsors Radio Station WWSW, Television Station WHC 
and Herbick & Held Printing Company the whole city is indebted 
for a patriotic contribution to the record of Pittsburgh’s past. 


Rosert D. Curistie, Director 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat, by Nicnotas B. WaAIN- 
RIGHT. Published for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg by The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1959, pp. x, 334. Bibliographical essay, 
pp. 311-16. Index, pp. 317-334. $6.00. 


For nearly two decades it has been known to researchers in the 
history of eighteenth century Pennsylvania, that Nicholas B. Wain- 
right was at work on a definitive biography of George Croghan. 
It was understood that important new materials, involving the main 
collection of Croghan papers, had come to light, that they were 
being carefully studied and fitted as rapidly as possible, but inevit- 
ably slowly, into the picture earlier established by Albert T. Vol- 
wiler in his George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741- 
1782, published in 1926, and by much printed documentation and 
historiography of later years. 

There is much literature on the writing of biography. It is 
generally agreed that good biographies are scarce and masterpieces 
in the matter few and far between. It is difficult to meet the criteria 
of scholarship and critical comprehension necessary to write a de- 
finitive biography whether of well known or of almost unknown fig- 
ures in history. 
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On merely cursory handling of this small book, one might 
wonder how it could possibly be a definitive life of George Croghan. 
But its 316 pages of text contain more than 125,000 words or twice 
the amount in any of the volumes of the first American Nation 
Series. And the author, admittedly and advisedly, hews narrowly 
to the life of Croghan. 

The conditions and events of the times are, here, a part of 
the picture only when vital to an understanding of the life and 
activities of George Croghan. 

On the formative years of the life of Croghan, before his 
arrival in America in 1741, it is impossible to be any more defini- 
tive than to state the almost complete lack of evidence. On his 
adult life 1741-1782 there is, however, voluminous data. He was 
a great Indian trader and a great land speculator. His personality 
and character were items of importance. Above all his role in 
Indian relations was of primary influence not only in Pennsylvania 
but everywhere east of the Mississippi and north of the Potomac. 

The sub-title of the volume indicates its major emphasis. The 
dramatic personality af Croghan, his trading ventures, his greatly 
documented land speculations and other matters will in due time he 
considered as of less historical value than his role as “Wilderness 
Diplomat.” 


The student of regional history will find here not only the 
larger perspective but considerable detail. Inevitably some matters 
could not be determined and are left in suspense. Not all of the 
conclusions of this research are completely acceptable, as for ex- 
ample the alleged Croghan Indian land purchase of 1749. 

While, very properly, there is in this narrowly channelled work 
much chronological arrangement of data, there is also some excel- 
lent exposition and descriptive statement about such matters as 
Croghan’s style of living, his various house sites and estates, his 
extensive travels, and about such other matters as Braddock’s 
arrival at Wills Creek, and Indian dances. 

The general reader will find valuable a large end papers map 
and four smaller drawings or maps, seemingly prepared for this 
publication. 

The consolidation of many references from one paragraph or 
page into one footnote, has the merit of good appearance but the 
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result of causing the reader some uncertainty about the exact loca- 
tion of a particular quotation. 

References in the footnotes and the bibliographical essay give 
assurance that the available materials found in the better known 
depositories have been carefully surveyed and extensively used, 
though it is not impossible that random items found in outlying 
places may not have been located and consulted. As an illustration 
it is possible that the picture of Croghan as fur trader and as land 
speculator might be enlarged by the examination of courthouse rec- 
ords at Lancaster, Carlisle, Bedford, Greensburg and elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania and also in Frederick, Maryland, and Winchester, 
Virginia. 

Persons interested in American history, 1741-1782, will welcome 
this publication and give much credit to the author, his sponsors, 
and his publishers, for a valuable contribution to local, regional and 
indeed, national and international history. 


Professor Emeritus, University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


The Presbyterian Valley. Witt1AM Witson McKINNey, Editor. 
Davis & Warde, Inc., Pittsburgh, 1958, 559 pp., notes, appen- 
dices, bibliography, index, illustrations. $3.95. 


It was with pardonable pride that two great religious denomi- 
nations, each in its own book, reviewed phases of their past at the 
time of their historic union in late May, 1958 at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. There the resemblance largely ceases. The United Pres- 
byterians in text covering 227 pages presented a church-wide survey 
by one author. The Presbyterians (U.S.A.) in 559 pages (prompted 
by the Pittsburgh Bicentennial of 1958-1959 as well as by the Church 
Union of 1958) used, as a symbol of world-wide narrative, the story of 
200 years of Presbyterianism in the Upper Ohio Valley. And their 
story is told by seven authors writing twenty-one topical essays. 
Both techniques are very valid. However, it is the latter that is up 
for review here. 

Even on extended reflection, it is difficult to think of anything 
very important omitted from The Presbyterian Valley. Unfor- 
tunately, the only exception is not the usual plethora of concluding 
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statistics and factual lists—these are only partially restrained. Bi- 
ography, historical narrative, publications, congregations and edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, benefactors, worship and mis- 
sionary features, moral and social and economic crusades or silences, 
even military and civic leaders, and so on make this book a plum- 
pudding for any reader who loves to brush up on half-forgotten 
items or to fill in half-understood eras. Of course, this book, edited 
by Dr. William W. McKinney, is a delight to those “in the family” 
of Presbyterianism. But it makes excellent informational reading 
for anyone liking religious history, especially Tri-staters. 

The essays duplicate material on occasion but usually in a way 
relevant to the chapter topic. The quality of the essays is uneven. 
Some read very well. Others are pedestrian accounts trying to 
survey vast material in wooden determination. 

A definite word of praise is owed to the editor and to the 
printers, Davis & Warde of Pittsburgh, for the fine end map, 
clean typography, useful chapter sub-headings, rich notes and bibli- 
ography, and good picture arrangement. 

Almost every book has some flaws. Yet here is a book that 
is a most worthwhile contribution to the flourishing library of re- 
ligious history by Americans. 


University of Pittsburgh RAYMOND F. BritTAIN 


The United Presbyterian Story, by WALLACE N. Jamison. A Cen- 
tennial Study, 1858-1958. The Geneva Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1958, 227 pp. Notes and bibliography. 


The United Presbyterian Story was written at the request of 
the Centennial Committee of the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. As the subtitle indicates, 
the book is a Centennial Study of the United Presbyterian Church 
during the years 1858 to 1958. 

Since the United Presbyterian Church cannot be understood 
apart from an examination of its roots in Scotland and the life of 
its antecedents in America, Dr. Jamison carefully describes and 
evaluates the early beginnings out of which the United Presbyterian 
Church emerged. 
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Aside from the fact that the book is a valuable historical record, 
Dr. Jamison believes that the study is significant in that the period 
covered “has witnessed two important developments within Chris- 
tendom: the climax of the greatest missionary effort since the first 
century A.D., and the birth of the ecumenical movement. These 
two efforts are reflected in the dominating characteristics of the 
United Presbyterian Church.” 

Dr. Jamison does not think of his book merely as a record of 
men and events, but as an appraisal in which he helps to answer such 
questions as “What happens to a church when it is motivated by a 
strong missionary urge and by an ecumenical concern? What 
happens to the church’s theology? its worship? its denominational 
organizations and institutions?’ The answers to these questions 
are found in this fascinating and informing story. 

The jacket of this book was designed by John D. Houck, Pitts- 
burgh artist.* 


Philadelphia WILLIAM H. NEEBE 
* Reprinted from The United Presbyterian, March 16, 1958. 


Field Marshal Lord Ligonier: A Story of the British Army 1702- 
1770, by REx WuitwortH. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958, vii, 
405 pp., index. 


Not so long ago a military historian said that from 1742 to 
1783 England possessed an “army of lions, led by asses.” Rex Whit- 
worth takes issue with this theory, for he would place Lord Jean Louis 
Ligonier with Clive and Wolfe. 

Born a Huguenot, Jean Ligonier was forced through religious 
intolerance to seek refuge in England in 1698. Here in 1702 he 
embarked on a career of a gentleman volunteer under the tutelage 
of Lord Marlborough’s officers. By February, 1703, he bought a 
company in an old marching regiment, Lord North and Grey’s. 
His career advanced rapidly in Flanders and in central Germany. 
In 1720 he became colonel of the “Black Horse.” Battles and time 
strengthened Ligonier’s position as a dependable soldier. At Fonte- 
noy in 1745 he commanded the British foot and acted as adviser 
to the Duke of Cumberland. In that same year the Duke and Ligonier 
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were called home to direct the campaign against “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” 

In 1746 Ligonier was commander-in-chief of British troops 
and troops under British pay in the Austrian Netherlands. After 
his capture by Marshal Saxe at Laffeldt in 1747, he was employed 
by Louis XV as an intermediary in the negotiations at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Here his soldiering ended. He returned to England to 
serve as a member of Parliament from Bath, lord lieutenant of 
ordnance, governor of Plymouth and then Guernsey, and finally as 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 

The author fails to present an adequate picture of the man, 
for portraiture is lost in a constant round of “bloody attacks” and 
“bloody work in the breaches.” Ligonier does not breathe or pulse 
with life. He becomes part of an elemental force or Juggernaut 
moving from one series of battles to another until eventually he 
retires from active service. 

It is not unusual for the author to present an enumerated 
itinerary of towns through which Ligonier’s men marched, so that 
the clutter of insignificant detail muddies the effectiveness of his 
conclusions. In one instance, over a mere three pages, seven towns 
were listed and battles described. 

Furthermore, it is unfortunate that the author distorts the 
essence of biography by neglecting the political, social, and economic 
history. It is almost as though Ligonier were so grafted to a war 
horse that he became merely a centaur with no time for the more 
mundane affairs of life. Yet this can not be, for he took time out 
from war to consort with Miss Miller of Southwark, to father a 
bastard, and, at seventy, to have alliances with Italian prima donnas 
in the purlieus of Covent Garden. 

It is unwise for any author to present two major subjects 
(Lord Ligonier’s biography and the history of the army) no matter 
how closely related, in one book. Rex Whitworth’s study of the 
British army from 1702-1770 takes on a skimpy, narrow survey so 
that it becomes almost solely an army on the march—Ligonier’s 
march. There is little said about organization, supply, encampments, 
or the social structure of the British army. It is either in some 
bloody battle or about to enter some bloody battle. 

The last half of the book has extreme interest to the student 
of history. It covers a scope of time from 1757 to 1763. Here the 
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author develops a sound pattern of historical causation. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army Ligonier developed an excellent plan 
of world strategy. In his small London office he advised Pitt and 
planned for the siege of Louisbourg, the invasion of Canada, and the 
destruction of Fort Duquesne. He it was who influenced Pitt to 
support the promotion of the young officers Amherst, Howe, and 
Wolfe to field command. His control extended even into remote 
Africa and India. The author’s account of the amphibious coastal 
raids on St. Malo and Cherbourg reads like a prophecy of the Nor- 
mandy beachhead of our generation. By this plan French man- 
power was engaged and pinned down on the Continent while mixed 
army and naval task forces operated offensively throughout the 
world. In this work, in his capacity as an elderly armchair general, 
Ligonier shines like an uncorroded star. One begins to doubt 
whether Pitt deserves the classic appellation of organizer of victory. 

Perhaps, as Rex Whitworth indicates so well in this last half 
of the book, the period of war and diplomacy from 1702 to 1763 
needs to be more closely re-evaluated. 


West Chester Teachers College Epwarp G. Everett 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 
HONORS DUE 


Our Society has been honored indirectly and our president 
Mr. Charles A. McClintock and our trustee Mr. Edwin Earl Moore, 
directly, in the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Waynesburg College. 

These degrees were conferred by President Paul R. Stewart 
in the presence of the faculty, undergraduate body, and guests dur- 
ing the commemoration of Charter Day, March 25, 1959. 

The citation for Mr. McClintock as delivered by Dr. C. Stanton 
Belfour, our vice-president and trustee, follows: 


Mr. President: 

“T have the high honor to present Charles Arbuthnot McClin- 
tock for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 

Mr. McClintock was born in Pittsburgh and is a scion of the 
pioneer families of McClintock, Arbuthnot, Shaw and Wilson. His 
paternal grandfather, Jonas McClintock, was the fifth mayor of 
Pittsburgh at age 28. Mr. McClintock can claim 16 ancestors who 
were in Pittsburgh area before 1800. 

Mr. McClintock is a graduate of Kiskiminetas Springs School 
and Princeton University, Class of 1907. He entered the banking 
business and in time became the president of the Colonial Trust 
Company and later Chairman of the Board of Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. 

His career includes an active interest in athletics, major of 
infantry in combat during World War I, Princeton alumni activi- 
ties, the presidency of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Clearing House, vice-president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital, treasurer of the Kiski School. 

But most of all, Mr. McClintock is an ardent antiquarian and 
since 1950 has given real and abiding leadership as president of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Like you, sir, he 
is a distinguished collector of glass, has strong interests in art, 
and is widely known as a student of local history. The Historical 
Society has had a renaissance and a renewal during his presidency. 
Its resources and programs have been improved and a larger fol- 
lowing of community support has been evidenced. His position 
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and personality have resulted in a brightness and cordiality not 
previously enjoyed. As Pittsburgh celebrates the year of jubilee 
in its Bicentennial, it is appropriate that this old College recognize 
and salute the president of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Pittsburgh, Mr. McClintock is affectionately known as 
‘Spook,’ a childhood nickname. Hallowe’en, Princeton and Waynes- 
burg all are synonymous with the colors of orange and black. I ask, 
sir, that you honor ‘Spook’ McClintock, banker, antiquarian and 
civic leader, by conferring the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 


At an informal luncheon which followed, Dr. Stewart said that 
in his 37 years of association with the conferring of degrees he had 
never known a man who could compare with Dr. Belfour in such 
presentation. 


HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Owen P. THomas, JR. 


The following bibliography is a comprehensive list of all books 
and non-ephemeral articles dealing primarily with Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge. Articles in standard reference works have generally 
been omitted, as have articles of a survey nature, except when they 
contain information not otherwise recorded, e.g., Alexander Cowie’s 
historical criticism in the Rise of the American Novel. Newspaper 


The author, an Oberlin graduate and former Woodrow Wilson Fellow, 
is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in English Literature at U.C.L.A. In 
September he will join the faculty of the English Department at Indiana 
University —Ed. 

This bibliography was submitted by the author to the W.P.H.M., as 
in his estimation, this magazine has done the most to ensure the reputation 
of Hugh Henry Brackenridge.—Ed. 

For the benefit of readers not familiar with PMLA practice, here are transla- 
tions of the abbreviations used: American Historical Review (AHR); American 
Literature (AL); Art Bulletin (AB); Harvard Library Bulletin (HLB); Modern 
Language Notes (MLN); New England Quarterly (NEQ); Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (PMHB); Publications of the Modern Language Associ- 
ation (PMLA); Times Literary Supplement (TLS); Western Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Magazine (WPHM) .—Ed. 
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articles have also generally been omitted, although an attempt has 
been made to include significant book reviews. The list includes 
all the pertinent material published between 1816 (the year of 
Brackenridge’s death) and 1956. Readers interested in material 
published during Brackenridge’s life are referred to Heartman and 
Newlin. (See below) The abbreviations of journal titles are those 
used in the annual PMLA bibliography. 


Anon. “Brackenridge’s Account of Pittsburgh in 1786,” Pitts- 
burgh Bull., VII (1902), 257-262, 288-290, 332-335. 
Modern Chivalry “With a Biographical Notice, a 
critical disquisition on the work, and explanatory notes,” 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1846. 
Same: Getz & Buck, Philadelphia, 1851. 
Same: Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, 1856. 

Blanck, Jacob. “Brackenridge’s “Death of General Mont- 
gomery’ (1777),” HLB, VII (1953). [Reprinted pri- 
vately in an edition of fifty copies, Boston, 1953.] 

Brackenridge, Henry Marie. “Biographical Notice of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge,” Southern Literary Messenger, VII 
(January, 1842), 1-19. [Later reprinted in three separate 
editions of Modern Chivalry. 

History of the Whiskey Insurrection in Western 

Pennsylvania. W.S. Haven, Pittsburgh, 1859. [See also 

Craig, N. B., below.] 

, ed. Judge Brackenridge’s Letters. Washington, 1832. 

Brennecke, Ernest, Jr. “Introduction,” in Modern Chivalry. 
Greenberg, New York, 1926. 

Brown, David Paul. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge,” Forum. 
2 vols. Philadelphia, 1856. v. 1, pp. 396ff. 

Conner, Martha. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge at Princeton 
University,” WPHM, X (July, 1927), 146-162. 
Cowie, Alexander. Rise of the American Novel. American 
Book Co., New York, 1948. pp. 43-60. [An analysis of 

Modern Chivalry. | 

[Craig, Neville B. Exposure of the Many Misstatements in 
Henry Marie Brackenridge’s History of the Whiskey 
Insurrection, Pittsburgh, 1859.] 

Dos Passos, J. R. Ground We Stand On. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, 1941. pp. 381-401. Concerns Modern 
Chivalry. 

Eakin, Myrl. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Lawyer,” WPHM, 
X (July, 1927), 163-175. 
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Edel, W. “Hugh Brackenridge’s Ride: How We Got Old 
West,” in Bulwark of Liberty. Revell, 1950. pp. 115-145. 

H.,S.F. Boston Daily Advertiser, July 13, 1858. [A sketch 
of Hugh Henry Brackenridge and notices of his play, The 
Battle of Bunker's Hill.] 


Haviland, Thomas P. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge and Mil- 
ton’s ‘Piedmontese’ Sonnet,” NEQ, CLXXVI, xiv 
(April 8, 1939), 234-244. 

“The Miltonic Quality of Brackenridge’s Poem on 
Divine Revelation,” PMLA, LVI, ii (June, 1941), 
588-592. 

Heartman, Charles P. Bibliography of the Writings of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge. New York, 1917. 

Heisser, Merrill. “Representative Early American Satirists 
(Franklin, Brackenridge, Freneau, Trumbull, Dwight, 
Barlow, Paulding, and Poe), Unpubl. Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Wisconsin, 1947. 

Holliday, Carl. Wit and Humor in Colonial Days. Phila- 
delphia, 1912. pp. 272-288. 

Leary, Lewis, ed. “Father Bombo’s Pilgrimage,” PMHB, 
LXVI, iv. 459-478. 

McCandless, Wilson. Ex-President John Quincy Adams ‘in 
Pittsburgh in 1843. Address of Welcome, by Wilson 
McCandless, and Mr. Adams’ Reply; together with a 
Letter from Mr. Adams Relative to Judge Bracken- 
ridge’s “Modern Chivalry.” Bakewell & Marthens, Pitts- 
burgh, 1873. 

Marsh, Philip. “Brackenridge’s ‘Resignation’.” WPHM, 
XXXIX (1956), 279-282. 

. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge: The ‘Direct Primary’ 

of 1792.” WPHM, XXXII _ (September-December, 

1947), 115-116. 

“Hugh Henry Brackenridge: More Essays in the 
National Gazette,’ WPHM, XXIX (September-Decem- 
ber, 1949), 149-152. 

Newlin, Claude Milton. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge,” Un- 
publ. Doctoral Dissertation, Harvard, 1929. |Summa- 
rized in Summaries of Theses, Harvard University, 1929. 
pp. 172-175.] 

. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Writer,” WPHM, X 

(October, 1927), 224-256. 

. The Life and Writings of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. 

Princeton, N. J., 1932. 

Reviews: 
Anon, AHR, XXXVIII (1933), 769-770. 
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. Nation, CXXXVI (January 11, 1933), 
46 





. TLS, Oct. 27, 1932, p. 770. 

Boynton, P. H. New Republic, LX XIII (Dec. 
14, 1932), 137. 

Holt, W.S. MLN, XLIX, ii (February, 1933), 
128-130. 

Hoover, M. H. AL, V, i, 79-81. 

Thomson, Ralph. New York Times, September 
4, 1932, p. 12. 

, ed. Modern Chivalry. American Book Co., New 
York, 1937. [Contains Introduction, Chronology, and 
Bibliography. ] 

Norton, P. F. “Latrobe and Old West at Dickinson College,” 
AB, XXXIII (June, 1951), 125-132. 

Richardson, Lyon N. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge,” in A His- 
tory of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York, 1931. pp. 197-210. 

Williams, Mildred. “Hugh Henry Brackenridge as a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 1799-1816,” 
WPHM, X (October, 1927), 210-223. 





WHAT OTHERS THINK OF DRUMS IN THE FOREST 


From the President of the United States: 

“|. . Because of my special interest in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, I cannot fail to find your account of the soldiers and their 
forts in the days when our State was slowly being explored and 
settled most interesting ... ” 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
The White House 
Washington 
o 6 
An historian speaks: 

“Students of American colonial history will welcome the ap- 
pearance of Drums in the Forest by Alfred P. James and Charles 
M. Stotz. This book, really two distinct studies, is a fitting con- 
tribution to the bicentennial celebration of the permanent English 
occupation of the Forks of the Ohio and the beginnings of the great 
city of Pittsburgh. Professor James, the editor of The Writings 
of General John Forbes, is concerned with the background before 
1758 and the actual events that led to the fall of the French Fort 
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Duquesne in that year. Appropriately, his contribution, covering 
over fifty pages, carries the title: ‘Decision at the Forks.’ It is 
really an introductory essay for the much more extended treatment 
of the problem of frontier defense in the five meaty chapters which 
Mr. Stotz provides in his ‘Defense in the Wilderness.’ Concern- 
ing the latter it may be stated that nowhere else can be found so 
illuminating and detailed a study of American colonial frontier forts 
with emphasis upon the five that at different periods between 1754 
and 1792 were constructed at the Forks. What adds to the value 
of the book is the reproduction of an impressive series of con- 
temporary maps as well as photographs of fort sites, both of which 
illustrate the study. No student of American colonial military his- 
tory can afford to be without this volume.” 

Dr. LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

o 6 

From the President of the Bicentennial: 

“It is a beautiful book, indicating a vast amount of work over 
a long period of time and a fine addition to the entire Bicentennial 
program. We are delighted that the Historical Society and the 
authors, you and Dr. James, have been able to produce the book 
at this particular time.” 

LAWRENCE C. Woops, Jr. 
Pittsburgh 
o © 
An historian-consultant writes: 

“... You have made a very valuable contribution to the early 
history of western Pennsylvania, and I wish that it had been avail- 
able at the time when we wrote our book on the subject.” 

Soton J. Buck 
Washington, D. C. 
P.S. from EHB (Mrs. Buck): 

“I thought your sketches (if that is the right word) illuminat- 
ing, particularly the ‘profiles,’ which enabled me to visualize the 
‘defense in depth.’ Hitherto I had fumbled around among the terms 
glacis, banquette, and berme, with a vague guess from context as 
to what and where they were. In fact, I had visualized practically 
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all the forts as stockades with an earth embankment. Thank you 
for the clarity.” 

o ¢ 
An author comments: 

“|. .I1 wish it [Drums in the Forest| had reached me several 
years ago when I was writing The White and the Gold because I 
sometimes found myself at a loss then to get all the information I 
needed on the fortifications of French Canada. You have amassed 
a great deal of most important material. Historians of the future 
will find it a veritable gold mine.” 

Tuomas B. CostTAIN 
New York City 
° ¢ 
A former Pittsburgher writes to a friend: 

“ ... I have dipped and skimmed in it, and find it extremely 
interesting. The archaeological details in the second part are par- 
ticularly fascinating, and the plans, drawings and photographs are 
excellent. I never knew so much about the fort before! I wonder 
that we never taught much about it in school. Somehow I had the 
idea that the Blockhouse was the fort; and I often wondered how 
such a small structure could hold off French and Indians so well!” 

ProFessor LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College, New York 
o 6 
A librarian-author writes: 

“That is an extremely thorough piece of work which you did 
in your part of Drums in the Forest. You have made yourself an 
expert in a field which today has few. I suppose that the reason 
why students shy away from eighteenth century fortifications is 
that they are not architects to begin with. It takes an architect or 
an engineer to understand problems of construction.” 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 
Office of the Librarian 
The Newberry Library 
Chicago, Illinois 
o 6 
A Petroleum Geologist remarks: 

“About the book, I am intrigued by one thing, and fascinated 

by another. Intrigued by the fact that an architect has become so 
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skilled in a military art; fascinated by your graphic skill in re- 
storing the old forts at the Point, so long neglected ... ” 
W. K. CapMAN 
Wichita, Kansas 
o 6 
An Executive Director states: 
“A real contribution and one of the better things to come out 
of the Bicentennial publications program.” 
S. K. STEVENS 
Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission 


Harrisburg 
o °° 
An editor-director has this to say: 
“Congratulations on the beautiful book . . . I have read every 


word of it and examined it thoroughly. You, the authors and 

everyone who had anything to do with production of it, have done 

a very fine job... it will now be cherished for many years to come 

in the libraries throughout the nation.” , 
AcNes L. STARRETT 
University of Pittsburgh Press 

o 6 
An author-editor writes: 
“It [Drums] is a superb piece of work, in text, illustrations, 
and printing. The Society is to be congratulated on putting out 
such a useful and attractive volume, a model of its kind. Even a 
first glance has shown me how valuable it is going to be in my 
own work.” 
Dr. Paut A. W. WALLACE 
Historical and Museum Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
o 0° 

A doctor observes: 

“Your current publication, Drums in the Forest, is magnificent. 
I consider it among the most valuable of books dealing with Western 
Pennsylvania, especially the Pittsburgh region.” 

Ernest H. Coreman, M.D. 
V A Hospital, Altoona, Pa. 
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The Chancellor comments: 
“ ... It is a most welcome addition to our library.” 
Epwarp H, LITCHFIELD 
University of Pittsburgh 
o 6 
An author observes: 

“ ... It is a very interesting book to have in one’s collection, 

and valuable for reference.” 
Mrs. Racnet McM. Hwun1 
Pittsburgh 
o ¢ 
Al college instructor reports: 

“I have just finished reading my copy of Drums in the Forest 

As a member of the Society, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my most earnest congratulations to all those who 
had a hand in producing this extremely outstanding contribution 
to the observance of Pittsburgh’s 200th anniversary ... ” 

WALLACE F, WoRKMASTER 
Pennsylvania State University 
o 4 
éin historical society officer writes: 

‘... It [Drums] will make a valuable addition to our library, 
especially in light of the fact that there are many historical links 
between our area’s early history and the events of Western Penn- 
sylvania ‘9 

Mifflin County Historical Society 
J. Martin Stroup, Cor. Sec. 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
o 6 
A college teacher says: 

“Your bicentennial issue is magnificent. I think it is a master- 
piece in organization and format. My colleagues here are in total 
agreement.” 

Dr. Epwarp G. Everett 
West Chester Teachers College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
o 6 
Excerpts from reviews: 


“This is no popular historical novel embellished with fanciful 
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imagination, a la Hervey Allen and the movies. Neither is it a 
stodgy history book. 

“Tt is the most painstaking work ever done about Pittsburgh’s 
forts, carefully linked up with contemporary history. It will be one 
of the lasting gems of the Bicentennial celebration.” 

MARBEN GRAHAM 
Post-Gazette, Pittsburgh 
> ¢ 
. . . The work of Professor James and Architect Stotz tells 
of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers—decisions that were to 


affect the entire course of American colonization and thus change 
world history.” 
Davip T. JAMES 
Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh 
o ¢ 
The authors of this book give the reasons why ‘the 
Point’ became the pivotal scene for ‘Defense in the Wilderness’ 
and eventual ‘Decision at the Forks’ . . . A special feature of in- 
terest to many is the section on the Gardens of Fort Pitt, the begin- 
ning of agriculture in the district.” 


The Bulletin 
Published by National 
Convention of Secondary 
School Principals 
Washington, D. C. 
o ¢ 
“This handsome little volume is particularly appropriate for 
the Pittsburgh Bicentennial celebration. With meticulous care the 
authors have recounted those significant events that transpired at 
the Forks of the Ohio over two centuries ago. It is obvious that 
years of research have gone into the making of this book with its 
many beautiful illustrations, and I suspect it will be treasured by 
many Pittsburgh families.” 
THomas R. MEEHAN 
Carnegie Magazine 
Pittsburgh 


o 9 


“... It lucidly describes the building ad the living conditions 
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in and around the five forts which were, successively, Fort Prince 
George, Fort Duquesne, Fort Mercer, Fort Pitt and Fort Fayette.” 
DorotHy KANTNER 
Sun-Telegraph 
o 6 

“The history of Pittsburgh’s origin has at last been authenti- 
cally recorded by two of its own most scholarly citizens. Historian 
Alfred Procter James and architect-historian Charles Morse Stotz 
have collaborated in writing Drums in the Forest, an authoritative 
account of people and events that focused England’s conquest of 
America on Pittsburgh .. . 

“From any architectural point of view the collaborative work 
of Alfred Procter James and Charles Morse Stotz is a collector’s 
item. It is not only a basic contribution to our historical knowledge, 
but also a reference work of great value. Drums in the Forest is a 
hibliographer’s treasure; it is a book to be cherished.” 

Rate E. Griswoip 
Charette 
Pittsburgh 
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NEW MEMBERS—1959 


The new members whose names are listed below have been 
enrolled in the membership of The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania largely through the efforts of Mr. Charles A. Me- 
Clintock, President; Mr. Robert Christie, Director: and Mr. Stanton 
Belfour, Vice-President. 


Arbuthnot, Miss Elizabeth S Lockhart, Mr. Charles 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Lockhart, Mrs. Charles 
Baker, Mrs. Wilma S. Love, Mr. Gilbert 
Bialas, Mr. Joseph H. Mancini, Mrs. Dante 
Bickei, Mr. W. Forman Marsh, Mr. James I. 
Bissell, Mrs. John J. May, Mr. Herbert A. 
Biackburn, Mr. Frederick G. May, Mrs. Herbert A. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Frederick G. McCain, Mrs. Mary Louise 
Blair, Mrs. W. R., Jr. McCune, Mr. John R., Jr. 
Brain, Mrs. Esther McDivitt, Dr. Marcus D. 
Brown, Mr. Neal McKelvy, Mrs. John E. 
Chalfant, Mr. — Mcixnight, Col. Charles 
Collord, Mrs. George L. Mohr, Mr. Lester Ramon 
+ aan Mr. Alen & Moorhead, Mr. W. S., Jr. 
Curry, Mr. Grant Morris, Mr. Gelston B. 
Curry, Mrs, Grant Mowry, Mrs. John W. 
Curry, Mr. Henry M., Jr. Nordyke, Mr. J. S. 
Decker, Miss Susan Oliver, Mr. Bennett 
Dick, Mr. Clifford L Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. John C., Jr. 
Firth, Mr. and Mrs. L. Gerald Orr, Miss Alice L. 
te man, Mr. Jonathan W. Richards, Mr. Snowdon 
Gara, Mr. Larry Robinson, Mr. Alexander L. 
George, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Robinson, Mr. W. C., Jr. 
Gillespie, Mr. Robert R. Scheetz, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Glenny, Miss Alice Scott, Mrs. David A. 
Gwinner, Mrs. Frederick Shaffer, Mr. Kenneth 
Harlow, Mr. Alfred G. Stalley, Mr. a 
Hoffstot, Mr. Henry P., Jr. Stiefel, Mr. I. B. 
Hunter, Mrs. W. W. Taylor, ay Matthew 
Ireland, Mrs. Melville H. Veeder, Mr. James M. 
Jones, Mr. B. F., Ill Veeder, Mrs. James M. 
Kehew, Mr. James G. Valton, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Knapp, Mr. Lawrence W., Jr W hite, Dr. Robert 

Mr. Ger “A Villock, Mrs. George J. 


‘ 


Undoubtedly you have friends who are not now members of 
our Society to whom you would like to extend an invitation to 
membership. An application blank is included for your and their 


convenience. 





